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Editorial 


SEPTEMBER finds the summer irrevocably over, although there will still be one or two very 
beautiful months in the English autumn remaining. It is usually the time when the older 
librarian thinks of conferences, and to-day he realizes regretfully that these have receded 
into what already seems a remote past. This month as we write we have to repeat the expecta- 
tion we have expressed every month since May that before these words appear in print the 
threatened lightning attack on the life of England will have been made by the Nazis. It is 
however, that one can only suggest that so far as circumstances 
The circumstances may make this difficult but they 
at anyrate, the demands 


becoming so customary, 
allow we proceed with our normal work. 
should be faced. One thing stands out: that in public libraries, 
made by readers have gradually returned to their usual level and in some places have risen 
above it. This does not always mean that the figures are as high as they were, because in 
many of the great cities and towns a part of the population, including a very large number 
In spite of the pressure on the population as a whole, 


of the children, have been evacuated. 
» being read now than at any previous time. 


it would seem that head for head more books are 
* * * * 7 + 


The memorandum recently issued by the Board of Education to all Public Library 


\uthorities has definitely placed the public library services in a category which makes them 
part of the general scheme for the welfare of industrial workers. It is pointed out that the 
longer hours of darkness and the lessening of the possibilities of outdoor recreation, will 
lead to many finding in books a relief from the strain of war work and war conditions. 
The Board quite recognises that the Library becomes a centre for study circles and similar 
activities and the memorandum concludes with a hope that all Public Library Authorities 
will do all that they can to enable their libraries to make the fullest contribution to a service 
which may materially assist the national effort. 
* * * « * * 

The reports that reach us from all quarters show that librarians as a whole have risen 

In the last world war a few librarians entered food control but, 


well to their opportunities. 
so far as men above military age were concerned, most of them were allowed to continue as 


best they could their ordinary duties, and these were sev erely conditioned by the then existing 
penny rate limit. ‘The whole basis of local government in relation to the war is different 
to-day. The phr ase used by Mr. Taylor Brown in his interesting article, suggesting that our 
profession is * ‘ dissipating its energy within the coal and food offices of the country,” seems 
to suggest that librarians could avoid this if they would. Librarians certainly give willing 
service in these offices and generally speaking, while theoretically volunteers, the Govern- 
ment has required the local authority to prov ide housing and officering for many of these 
activities, in order, we suppose, to relieve the taxpayer at the expense of the ratepayer. It is 
probably justified in so doing. Nevertheless, while many librarians are carrying out several 
jobs at once, by a certain amount of organization they have still been able to do great work 


for the distribution of local information, for their normal book services, and for the men and 
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women of the Forces. It would be interesting to know if there is any library which is not 


doing such work. 
* « * * * * 


No hard and fast limit should be set to the things that the library may do in times like 
these, but it is reasonable to suggest that librarians should keep to those things w hich they 
are able to do, if not quite efficiently at least productively. One position which the librarian 
certainly should fill, if he have the opportunity, is that of information officer. The Ministry 
of Information’s Local Committees have been established without a first direét approach 
to the librarians of the country. For years librarians have been doing information work : 
they have the experience which the Ministry should have used from the outset; it is being 
used now, it is true, to a large extent, but an information service that does not link up with 
the public library service is without its most effective means. 

* * x * x * 

Some libraries have also taken on the duties of the Citizens’ Advice Bureau. Here we 
appear to be on more difficult ground. Information and advice are quite different things. 
The wise librarian, it appears to us, will limit his attention to information that can be obtained 
from books ; indeed, what he puts out is only from books and should be given on their 
authority, not on his own. It follows then that the advising of people in difficulty should 
rather be undertaken by trained social! workers through the local branch, if there is one, of 
the National Council of Social Service. The librarian may well work as a member of the 
committee of this, or in co-operation with it. It may even be possible for premises in the 
library to be set apart for the Citizens’ Advice Burcau. The giving of advice itself is the 


thing that we question. 
* * * * * * 

\s Mr. J. W. F. Byron demonstrates in his interesting article, we have a long way to go 
yet before anything in the nature of a proper library service for the Forces is established. 
Che work done from Finsbury Barracks is no doubt of great value, but when the Library 
\ssociation entered this arena its intention was to follow the example of the camps libraries 
provided by the American Library Association in the last war, which provided reading rooms 
und reference books and books both recreational and cultural. As tar as we can learn, the 


military authorities do not yet recognise that the young men and women with whom they are 
now dealing are a complete cross section of the px ypulation, who ought not to be treated as if 
they were all day-labourers in the matter of their reading. Of course they want to read light 
literature largely, but many of them wish to pursue other things. Every librarian has been 
isked for real books for men who are serving anti-aircraft batteries and other units of the 
Porce It is a pity that the idea of general reading has got entangled in the official mind 
with some sort of educational system, and it is hoped that it will be possible to swing the 
Camps and Services Library Council of the Lord Mayor of London away from this exclusive 
provision of recreational books in order that it may service the purposes of soldiers, sailors 
and airmen who want something much better. 
* * + a * * 

We understand that the University is likely to return to London. There seems no point 
to-day in being in any particular part of England, and it certainly will be a great convenience 
to students to be back in their own laboratories and libraries. We understand that the School 
of Librarianship will be restarted in October after being a year in abeyance. It is possible, 


therefore, that soon again Chaucer House will regain some of the liveliness it has in normal 


, 
tim \lthough pursuing its work as vigorously as ever, the headquarters have been, so far 
as the members’ rooms are concerned, tar too subdued in recent months. 

* * * * * * 


While this question of education ts be fore us, several problems of staffing seem to occur. 
War must mean many dislocations. All younger men and many of the young women are or 
will be away with the Forces. For many of them their training is interrupted and all of them 
we hope will return to library work at not too distant a time. Meanwhile, libraries have to be 
\ few have been fortunate enough to secure the services of former members of Staff 


Statte d. 
who have married and whose husbands are serving. Some have followed the excellent policy 











nor 
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of appointing, for the duration, members of the Staffs of libraries in the towns threatened 
with evacuation. This providing of posts for temporarily displaced librarians has been done 


with excellent good feeling, and we believe that now there are no librarians in the seaside 


So 


towns who are in immediate fear of losing their posts. Most of the vacancies have been filled 


by the appointment of temporary assistants. In some towns a rule which appears to be wise 
has been followed which makes all appointments and all promotions during the war temporary. 
The first responsibility is that serving members should find their positions awaiting them and 


should not be robbed of the opportunities of promotion which would have been theirs had 


they remained in their libraries. A further responsibtlity therefore occurs in conneétion with 
temporary assistants \ number of them will probably fill the vacancies which normally 
occur over a period of time; a larger number will have to leave when the war ends. Some 
method of training in general office methods and business routine could possibly be worked 
out for such assistants, so that when they leave our service they will have some qualification 
for other work. It is specially important that the standards of education required by the 
Library Association should be observed, and that no person employed in war-time should 
be given any form of permanent post who has not the necessary qualifications for sitting 
for the Library Association examinations. Some authorities may seize the opportunity to 


obtain cheap labour for libraries, and this must be resisted. 


* * * * 4 + 
We expressed the view that pamphlets would play a large part in the dissemination of 
information during the war. This ts proving so. The Ministry of Information and othet 


departments are sending libraries large numbers of small volumes and pamphlets. Although 
a collection of these should be made, what is required is their wide and immediate circulation. 
Readers will not willingly borrow them, if they are required to do so on their ordinary readers’ 
tickets. A practice commonly followed is to label and number these arbitrarily, and to allow 
readers to borrow them as extras. Every librarian, of course, would have his own method 
for doing thi 
* + + & # * 

\lready in the public services the question of the war bonus has arisen. If such bonus ts 

civen, it is only fair that librarians should share in it: some towns, indeed, already grant it. 


In others the old suggestion that the bonus means “an added degree of luxury” for the happy, 
sheltered official who receives it, is being loudly proclaimed. One local newspaper im 
pertinently refers to its local officials as ** pay packet patriots ” because it has been suggested 
that the local officer should receive some contribution towards the enhanced cost of living—it 
being assumed that such officials should work for nothing as of course journalists and their 
other most vocal critics do! It is tortunate that the cost of living in this war has not yet 


risen to anything like the extent to which it did between 1914 and 1918, and in any case salaries 
are better than they were then Che question ts, however, a national one, and not one that 
concerns librarians only. 

* + * ~~ > Ah 


Che London and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association is colleéting informa 


tion as to the various activities other than librarianship being pursued by libraries. They will 
be found to be many and miscellaneous. It is not too clear yet what purpose, except that of 
curious record, this enquiry will serve. The position appears to be that the methods we use 


have been found to be admirably applicable to many other forms of organization which can 
serve the war effort. Moreover, a library staff is, in the eyes of the powers that be, a group 
of persons who can be seconded to another job without bringing the community to a stand- 
still. The exquisite paragraph trom Ihe Kentish Lxpress, with which Mr. Byron’s paper in 
this issue concludes, reflects a spirit which still exists although usually in very much less 
crude form. It would appear that librarians are proud to be taken from their own work to 
serve other ends. No one need object if their own ends are served also at the same time. 
It is only when the librarian becomes entirely something else that the community suffers 
by the transfer. Most librarians, however, are serving a double or triple office for the present, 


and are doing it willingly. 
* * * * + * 
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The retirement of Mr. William James Harris from the Librarianship at Islington is worthy of 
a note. Mr. Harris must be one of those librarians referred to in our recent numbers who 
have intimate memories of the library movement in its most progressive, or progressing, 
times. He saw service at Lambeth, the Cripplegate Institute, Bournemouth and Hornsey, 
before succeeding Mr. Savage as Librarian of Bromley in Kent, and he succeeded James 
Duff Brown in the more difficult and larger office at Islington in 1914. He was an early advocate 
of the Library Assistants’ Association, served on its Council and contributed regularly to its 
proceedings. He has been regular in his attendance at conferences for nearly thirty years, and 
his friends will wish him a happy and prolonged retirement. 

* + * * * * 

The carefully designed drill and other arrangements for handling libraries, as other 
public buildings, in air raids, have been complicated in no small degree by the policy which 
has allowed the flying of individual enemy aeroplanes over the country without siren warning. 
Some libraries are aware of the “ yellow,” but while we have to be alert on this warning, 
it is frequently undesirable to take any aétion upon it, as it so rarely in the past eventuated 
in a raid. The only warning that the public gets is the falling of the bombs or the sound of 
gun-fire, and in both cases it is then too late to clear fragile buildings or to do anything more 
than to “ stay put”. We do not remember any indication of proper conduét for public 
buildings in such unheralded raids, but every librarian should have a policy of some sort 
which is approved by his authority. 

* + + * * k 

Library reports this year have been fewer in number and more meagre in statement. 
Towns which had very large reports—Croydon is an example—have abandoned the printing 
of reports for the time being. Several have produced only duplicated typewritten sheets. 
\ few have been normal, except tor their references to the war. An interesting report is that 
from Portsmouth entitled Books and Information in Portsmouth, 1939-1940. This is freshly 
and brightly written, and shows very substantial advance in library work in a town which 
until recent years could not be said to have been very markedly library conscious. As might 
be expected, the reception towns show increases, while the evacuation towns, as well as 
those intently engaged in munition work, show decreases which average about ten per cent. 
This seems to us to be a very small decrease in view of all the national circumstances. A few 
library bulletins too have fallen by the way, and one or two which still survive have been 
reduced in size in order to meet the paper situation. 

One of the subjects of such reduction is the Report of the Library Association. This 
for the first time, at any rate for years, forms a number of The Library Association Record, 
itself reduced, in place of the separate pamphlet to which we are accustomed. On this point 
we understand that the Association has so far received its annual subscriptions regularly 
and has not decreased in membership. The cost of this service, however, has risen, and such 
economies as these, although not welcome, will not be resented. 

* * * * + + 

With the Library School active in London, there are bound to be more people than 
there were last winter available there who are interested in library questions. It 1s therefore 
to be hoped that regular meetings of librarians will be continued. Both the London and 
Home Counties Branch of the Library Association and the Association of Assistant Librarians 
continued valiantly to meet during last winter. Even if meetings are small, they are worth 
while, as they keep interest alive. It would be a grave mistake if librarians did not now pool 
their experience as well as their prophetic faculties in order that they might be ready for the 
end of the war, whenever that may come. Whatever that end may be, too, there are bound 
to be changes almost revolutionary in the system under which we live, and if libraries are to 
play their part, this probability should be faced now. Even if we cannot plan, by meeting we 
can keep alert and ready to seize whatever opportunities may occur. Although this note has 
mentioned London, we hope that all other parts of the Kingdom will also work similarly, 
although we know that the distances in some parts of the country make meeting in this 
difficult time somewhat of a problem. It is the business of the Branch Committees to solve 


such problems: that is why committees are elected. 
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The Services Central Book Depot 


By J. D. Cowxey (Principal Librarian, Services Central Book Depét). 
\r an early stage in the war the Library Association began consideration of the provision of 
a library service for the fighting forces. The Association had in mind the provision made 
by the A.L.A. for the American Army in the last war, and it was felt that this time we should 
make a determined effort to organize a service which should as far as possible be universal 
throughout the three arms and should include the three essentials—books, staff and buildings. 

Consultations with the authorities soon revealed that the chief difficulty would be in 
conneétion with buildings ; owing to the shortage of materials it was clear that we could 
not expect either the Army or the Air Force to provide special rooms for library purposes. 
It was also found that in this war concentrations of troops in camps are much smaller than 
in 1914-18, so that the opportunities for the creation of libraries large enough to afford an 
efficient service would be few. Even where troops to the number of some thousands were 
gathered together, the system of administration by units rather than by brigades or divisions 
left little scope for the organization of a good service. 

The War Office did, however, promise support and agreed to help by allowing librarians 
in uniform to be used in the scheme, though it was afterwards found that this arrangement, 
which would have made a great difference to the scheme, could not be carried out. In the 
meantime the City of London Territorial Army and Air Force Association had been designated 
as the official distributing agency for books and magazines, and the Lord Mayor of London, 
in co-operation with the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, had undertaken to appeal for books and 
money. Later on the Postmaster-General agreed to colleét books and arrange transport to 
the official depét under terms agreed upon with the Treasury. 

The Library Association had no desire to compete with schemes which had already 
begun. It was agreed, therefore, that the Association should lend its support to the Lord 
Mayor’s Appeal, afterwards known as the Service Libraries and Books Fund, while the City 
of London Territorial Association remained the distributing agent. All parties, including the 
Admiralty, the War Office and the Air Ministry, were represented on the Lord Mayor’s 
executive committee, and a nucleus trained staff, consisting of a principal librarian, deputy 
librarian, chief cataloguer and assistant cataloguer, was appointed and attached to the 
Territorial Association’s staff. 

This arrangement had several advantages. The Service Libraries Fund had very small 
administrative costs to meet, since accommodation and some clerical staff were provided by 
the Territorial Association. Transport was provided by the Army, books being counted as 
“comforts”. Eventually the War Office took over the whole cost of the central administra- 
tion, leaving the fund free to spend all its income on books. The Forces, on the other hand, 
benefited by having qualified technical advisers available. 

It soon became clear, however, that an arrangement which ought to have been ideal, 
combining technical direétion with official co-operation and proteétion, could not work 
satisfactorily in practice. It would be unfair at this stage to attach the blame for failure in 
any particular quarter, but the reason for failure is easily discovered. It lies in a fundamental 
difference of opinion between the military authorities and the technical advisers as to the 
nature of a library service. The former were always sceptical about the possibility of organizing 
a service, and even when persuaded to attempt one, their conception of a library did not 
go beyond that of a colleétion of books to be used for recreational purposes. Books were in 
faét to be issued as a ration, and, provided consignments were made up with some attention 
to variety, one book might be regarded as the equivalent of another. No attempt need be 
made to meet individual needs and any contaét between the readers and those who selected 
the books, a contaét which we have come to believe to be the most essential factor in library 
work, was emphatically discouraged. Up-to-date charging methods, adequate cataloguing 
and the other details of library routine were naturally regarded as non-essentials and even 
looked upon with some suspicion. It can be understood that the prospeéts of a library service 
attempted under such conditions were not hopeful. Nevertheless, in some camps in this 
country, collections of 1,000 volumes, carefully chosen and equipped with a simple sheaf 
catalogue, were provided. Balanced colleétions of books have also been sent to supplement 
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existing regimental libraries. The Royal Air Force has received a large share of these supple- 
mentary collections. But the reports received from serving librarians do not indicate that the 
local administration is effective ; their comments in faét tell us only too clearly that the service 
has no life in it. There are only two ways in which the present situation can be met. One is 
the appointment of qualified librarians, in the larger camps at least, and the provision of a 
channel by which the local librarians can keep in touch with headquarters and make their 
needs known; the other is for contact to be established between the public libraries and the 
military camps and R.A.P. stations, so that the public library can give help and advice when 
these are needed. In many cases such contacts have been made, with obviously beneficial 
results. It may not perhaps be known to all librarians that welfare officers are expected to be 
in touch with the public library service and to call upon it for help. 

In the case of the overseas forces the scheme eventually adopted was to place small 
colleétions of books in the field institutes maintained by the voluntary organizations. This 
programme began in April and when the offensive began had unfortunately not proceeded 
far enough to afford evidence of the results. We had established over thirty of these small 
lending stations in France, with 500 books in each, including some pushed right up to the 
Belgian frontier. Most of the books provided had been purchased new. So far as is known 
only one of these collections was recovered and brought back to England; two stray volumes 
turned up recently in one of the post office mail bags. 

\ltogether, up to the end of July, nearly 60,000 volumes, mostly in catalogued colleétions, 
had been sent to military and R.A.P. stations at home and abroad. These were books in gor rd 
condition, suitable for library purposes, and the collections were specially chosen from the 
large Stocks available from time to time. In the case of the overseas libraries and new estab- 
lishments generally a few small reference books were included. 

If this were all, it might well be said that the Central Depét has afforded very inadequate 
supplies in proportion to the number of men involved. But if conditions have made it im- 
possible to carry out a programme of library service, the same cannot be said of the other 
side of the work, r/z., the supply of consumable literature. In addition to the books in good 
condition and the books which have been purchased, the depét has received and distributed 
many thousands of magazines, paper covered novels, pocket editions of both fiction and 
non-fiction, and novels in such condition that they could not be used for library purposes. 
\ll this material has been made up into two kinds of parcels: ration bundles, consisting of 
an assortment of popular magazines and each containing enough to allow one to every four 
men in a company, and standard parcels, containing fifty or sixty pocket and oétavo novels 
and some pocket non-fiction. The ration bundles are distributed to the armies overseas and 
to some extent at home, and they provide for the issue of 40,000 magazines a week. Most 
of the magazines are used copies given by the public, but we have had very welcome gifts 
of new issues from the publishers, and an excellent supply of the best American magazines, 
kindly forwarded by the A.L.A. The standard parcels, of which we send out some two 
hundred a week, are used to supply small units at home with reading matter. They are issued 
only in response to application made by the C.O. of a unit. The Penguins and other paper- 
covered editions are also made up in parcels of a hundred items each and are reserved for 
distribution abroad. There is, therefore, no reason why any unit should be without books, 
provided the C.O. is interested enough to make the necessary application. 

In all these activities the R.A.P. stands on an equal footing with the army, except that 
R.A.F. applications have to pass through the Air Ministry instead of coming direét to the 
Central Depét. The Navy has a separate organization, the Royal Naval War Libraries, to 
which 15 per cent. of the intake of the Central Depét is sent in bulk. A proportion of the intake 
is also given to the Red Cross Hospital Library Service. The Allied Forces have received 
attention so far as Our resources permitted. We receive quantities of French books and some 
» volumes of these have been sent to the French troops, while others were deposited in a 


1,56 


club for the use of the French Canadians. The Czechs recently applied for and received 1,000 
English books. A number of special collections have been made up for the women’s units. 

Since the Post Office scheme began at the end of May the mail bags have been the principal 
source of book supply. The intake of mail bags rose steeply in the first three weeks, reaching 
a peak of 1,688 in the best week and creating a severe problem for the unpacking and sorting 
Staff, At this period we received invaluable help from members of the W.V.S., from the 
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Staff of Chaucer House and from the staffs of several public libraries. The mail bags have an 
average content of thirty books and forty magazines, and the opening of them, though 
extremely arduous, is not only interesting but also amusing. About one fifth of the intake is 
unusable for our purpose and is sold either as books or as waste paper. Among the former 
are occasional modern first editions or books of minor antiquarian value ; among the latter 
come quantities or propaganda, religious, political and dietetic, to say nothing of school books 
and ancient bound volumes of once popular magazines. Among the more embarrassing 
items were a pair of socks (with suspenders attached), a child’s pinafore, a bag containing a 
number of small foreign coins, and a large parcel of fruit, much the worse for wear. 

To return to the more serious side of the problem, it is obvious that there will be a real 
need for improvement in the service provided for the Forces during the coming winter. 
Most of the work so far has been of a makeshift character ; life and purpose are needed to 
make the service worth while. No doubt decentralization would do much to achieve this 
end, for the crux of the problem lies in the measure of contaét between the readers and those 
who seleé& books. In the meantime | would strongly urge librarians all over the country to 
establish what contacts they can, and to supplement the official service by means of any 


voluntary efforts that can be organized. 


Civilians in Uniform 
vilians in Unifo 
By |. F. W. Bryon (Beckenham Public Libraries). 

Tue demeanour of the public toward soldiers is disconcerting. Either one experiences 
the motherly, “ Our Boys,” attitude, or a more patronising, condescending curiosity, similar 
to that which the English reserve for infants and pets. In both instances, people show an 
inclination to believe a packet of cigarettes or a bowl of lettuce a passport to the satisfaction 
of innumerable queries, to whose answers their comments follow a specific ritual, as : 

“ How do you cook 2?” or ‘* Where do you wash ?” evoke 

* How too fascinating” and “ Don’t you think that cute ? ” 

And these attitudes are reflected when books for the troops is the matter under discussion 
among voluntary bodies. ‘“ Oh, yes, books for the troops,” and they send along discarded 
periodicals of the most unsuitable nature—I have seen trade journals, parish magazines, infants’ 
readers and the unbound parts of a weekly encyclopaedia included in donations—together 
with disreputable novels, mostly of the decade before the last war. There are exceptions, 
honourable exceptions. But the deplorables outnumber the admirables by a sufficient margin 
to warrant dismay at the idea of the Army’s reading materials being left to voluntary 
organisation. 

As a library assistant on aétive service | ama yes man in a kind of no man’s land between 
military and civilian views. But my professional instinéts impel me to point out that librarians 
must see in books for the troops a question to be faced now. Conscription is here, | believe 
to Stay. Inevitably, then, we must see in soldiers not the traditional semi-sensible automata, 
but involuntary volunteers—human beings with intelleé potentiality. Their civilian mental 
aspirations being compulsorily dormant during military training, the quietus imposed should 
not be allowed to remain as a permanent blight, or the welfare of the nation will suffer. How 
is the stimulus to intellectual activity to be applied other than through books ? 

Obviously no very great results are to be attained through the haphazard distribution of 
inferior quality books and periodicals. Nor, taking the long view, is an inflexible c« leétion 
in a Garrison Library on permanent loan adequate in itself. There must be some system of 
obtaining special books not in stock. If a man prefer Dorothy Sayers to Edgar Wallace, or 
Restoration Drama to Hollywood Scandals, he should be enabled to satisfy his needs. The 
authority in the distriét, whether county or municipal, should be in a position to renew and 
replenish the stock as frequently as is necessary. I am aware that the transitory nature of most 
military units renders superfluous the provision of large, representative stocks. But the books 
required should be available. In part cut off from the civilization he is preparing to defend, 
“ civilian in uniform ” needs books as means to the maintenance of his personal 


the intelligent 
It is the duty of the public, through its libraries, 


culture, and, incidentally of his morale. 
to prov ide them. 
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I received my training in a west country garrison supplied with a permanent loan library 
of six hundred volumes by the county authority. The author catalogue was printed, and 
divided into fiction and non-fiction in two alphabetical sequences. The selection was, in 
many ways, admirable. There were surprising inclusions—Fleming’s One’s Company, and 
Hemingway’s Death in the Afternoon being among them. But one felt the need of a larger 
percentage of standard books ; for general reading the books were good, but in view of the 
library room’s use for writing, there were regrettable omissions. There were no reference 
books at all—not even a dictionary. Books of value to the citizen soldier—on rifles, drill, 
technical works for engineers and artillerymen, were absent. In view of the possibility, at 
that date, of early removal to France, an elementary French grammar might have been 
included. Failing these, one sought a suggestions book. There was none. Nor was there any 
method of obtaining books required. 

Taking an example to illustrate the results of such a system, | borrowed and enjoyed 
Clive Bell’s Civilization. Had 1 been able to follow this with J. C. Powys’ Meaning of Culture, 
I should have felt happier. It could not be obtained. Another thing that proved burdensome 
was the fact that, though an N.C.O. was in permanent charge of the library, it was open at 
very inconvenient hours, closed at 7.30 every evening and was open for only the lunch hour 
on Saturdays and Sundays. Nor could these hours be altered. 

Permanent garrisons are one problem. Camps and mobile units are a more difficult 
version of it. Ephemeral, uncatalogued material is a temporary solution, and perhaps the 
only practicable one in war-time. But even this should be organised, so that each unit 
received a fair proportion of readable print. As it is, chance supplies one camp with a surfeit, 
while neighbouring posts are bookless. 

But the librarian is concerned with the provision of recreational, instructional and 
cultural works. All these are as necessary in the Army as in “ civilian street.” Naturally, 
considering the nature of military duties, from the dangerous and anxious to the monotonous, 
and the living conditions, the demand is predominantly for recreational works. Why, then, 
was there so little humour to be found in the selection used as an example ? Armstrong’s 
Warriors series suggests itself automatically. Sellar and Yeatman, Wodehouse, Leacock, 
Milne, would have been acceptable. Rarely can long periods be obtained for relaxation in the 
Army—short story anthologies, as Faber’s My Bes, or the deteétion, mystery and horror series 
would prove a success. Nor must it be assumed that because they are not to be found in 
many public libraries, garrison libraries would not welcome such volumes as the Li//iput 
Annual, or the books in Hutchinson “ Century ” Series. 

Another section which should be strongly represented is the Dewey 790 class. Sport 
biographies, anecdotes, histories, the narratives of famous fights or matches, would attract 
men not normally readers. Indoor sports (the indispensible Hoyle) and such books as the 
Week-End Book, or Morley Adams Puzzle Book are suggested. General books on most hobbies 
would be suitable, for they would certainly find readers. 

There is in some areas a solution which is not practicable in others. The local library 
can often extend special facilities to units stationed in the distri€t. But where | am now, 
near an urban distriét of 12,000 inhabitants, less than twenty miles from London, the County 
Authority has provided merely a desposit station of six hundred volumes, which is open for 
two hours per week, and those during periods when we are not able to visit the town ! 

This is not a comprehensive summary of the subject’s problems ; it does not pretend 
to be more than an indication of the faét that problems exist, which must be met very soon. 
It is for someone with more leisure than an involuntary volunteer to write authoritatively 
on “ books for the troops.” But I wish to emphasize the danger and futility of leaving the 
matter in the hands of officialdom and of voluntary bodies. The danger from officialdom’s 
attitude is evident in the application of the purchase tax to books. From such of the public 
as are in a position to affeé the issue, the threat is no less severe. 1 conclude with a quotation 
from a letter to the Kentish Express, already quoted in the New S/atesman, but which will, | 
think, bear repetition : 

“ | beg a small space to enter a most energetic protest against the wanton and deliberate 
waste of petrol on the part of the Kent Education Committee by allowing their several 
expensive library vans to be still used for the distribution of books. Fancy, books! What 
do we want with books at a such a time as this ? ” 
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Medical Literature and Public Libraries 
During the War 


By J. L. THornron (Librarian, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Medical College). 


Pustic libraries have had increasing demands upon their services as the result of the outbreak 
of war, and these have been rendered more difficult of achievement by the continuous loss 
of staff through conscription. Books for troops, evacuees, anti-aircraft units and the numerous 
other services are provided by most library authorities, and it is also necessary to cater for 
the increasing demand for some knowledge of first-aid. In some areas lectures are being 
delivered to the public, while those manning first-aid posts are provided with suitable teaching, 
sometimes at the local hospital. 

The supply of medical books presents a problem to the librarian of every public library. 
Medical students expeé to find textbooks, while doétors require advanced monographs, and 
in the absence of guidance in the seleétion of this type of literature the public librarian often 
dismisses the subjeé& as being too specialised, and as being catered for elsewhere. Medical 
books are expensive, and to keep a stock of these books up-to-date is beyond the means of 
most public libraries, although with the increasing interest in first-aid it is necessary to stock 
a small but representative colleétion of books on the subjeét. These could be made available 
at first-aid posts, at hospitals where persons are provided with instruction, and reference to 
the public library should be stressed at lectures delivered to the public. 

The seleétion of books on the subject depends upon the type of person to be provided 
for. A qualified doétor requires more advanced books than does the student before qualifica- 
tion, while the amateur attempting to obtain a knowledge of first-aid must have even more 
elementary literature. Medical dictionaries (either Black or Dorland, for preference) are most 
necessary, and in addition to the first-aid manuals it is evident that enthusiasts will want to 
pursue the subject further than their practical experience will require. Elementary textbooks 
on anatomy, physiology and medicine are required, those being specially written for the 
nursing profession being suitable. During the National Health Campaign several public 
libraries compiled lists of books on the subject of health, that of Hull, entitled Health Topics, 
being of particular value, but it was obvious that as a rule, there was no guidance in the 
selection of the best books on the subjeét. Stocks were revealed to be hopelessly out-of-date 
and ill-balanced, while some libraries stocked the type of book calculated to depress rather 
than to educate. Quack medical literature abounds, and the need for careful selection is 
emphasized by the small sum of money available for the medical seétion. Obsolete textbooks 
are of little value, particularly when discussing treatment, and the book written for advertise- 
ment should be ignored. Some public libraries have issued lists of books stocked on first-aid 
and allied subjects ; for example, Luton’s National Service, Colchester’s Nursing, and Coventry’s 

lir Raid Precautions, may be mentioned, but it is obvious that more could be done to provide 
suitable literature for those upon whom falls the duty of attending the injured before the 
arrival of trained medical assistance. A brief seleétion of useful books would include : Eliason, 
First-aid in Emergencies ; Goldsmith, First-aid for Everybody ; Bradford, First-aid Bandage and 
Roller Bandage ; “Warwick and Tunstall, First-aid to the Injured and Sick : an Advanced Ambulance 
Handbook, and the First-aid to the Injured: the Authorised textbook of the St. John Ambulance 
Association, which is edited by Sir James Cantlie. The Home Office Air Raid Precautions 
Handbooks are noteworthy, especially First-aid and Nursing for Gas Casualties (No. 2); 
Medical Treatment of Gas Casualties (No. 3) ; Organisation of Air Raid Casualties Services (No. 1) ; 
and The Training and Work of First-aid Parties (No. 10). Mitchiner and Cowell’s Medical Organi- 
sation and Surgical Practice in Air Raids is an example of the more advanced textbook suitable 
for the doétor and senior student. 

The attention of those interested should be attracted to the presence of these books in 
the public library, and if possible the advice of a person with a special knowledge of the 
subje&t should be taken before purchasing books. The person engaged in instructing the 
amateur doétors could undertake this, giving the librarian some idea of the possible demand, 
and drawing the attention of his pupils to the facilities available at the local library. If the 
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books could be deposited at first-aid posts it would be advantageous, while if these are manned 
for long periods by their staffs, the selection of books could well extend to other subjeéts. 

First-aid is becoming of increasing importance in our national effort, and the supply 
of suitable literature is a duty that should be undertaken by every public library. An in- 
vestigation by librarians of the aétivities in their localities will reveal the extent of possible 
requirements, and co-operation with the medical officers concerned will result in the maximum 
of service at a minimum cost. 


One Way of Organising the “Books Appeal” 


By Taytor Brown, F.L.A. (Burgh Librarian, Falkirk). 


I po not claim that this is the only way, nor that it is the best. These notes are written merely 
to set on record what is being done in one part of the country: it may be that they will be 
of some assistance elsewhere. 

Right at the beginning of the War the Lord Lieutenant of the County of Stirling opened 
a Stirlingshire War Relief Fund. Later came appeals for books from service units and from 
hospitals. These appeals were answered by the efforts of all and sundry : the librarians of the 
Burgh and County Libraries gave from their stocks, various voluntary organizations collected 
books and private individuals sent out small parcels of books. Most of the books were issued 
to our local units in haphazard and unplanned fashion: there was no cohesion, only duplica- 
tion of effort and supply. Still later snatches of news about a unified effort of the Library 
\ssociation to inaugurate a “ Books for the Forces” appeal appeared in The Record and our 
other periodicals. 

But it was not till the second month of this year that the Council gave any definite lead 
to the members of the Association and then only after the National Book Council had taken 
the initiative. From The Times of February 23rd we learnt of the “ Service Libraries and 
Books Fund ” and of the Appeal of the Lord Mayor of London. When the letter issued from 
Mansion House to heads of civic authorities came to hand it was welcomed. We understood 
the machinery which would co-ordinate all the voluntary and semi-official book appeals 
had been set agoing. Such were our hopes that we visualised our profession performing 
its rightful war effort and not dissipating its energy within the Coal and Food Control Offices 
of the country. 

We had reckoned without the Committee of the Service Libraries and Books Fund. 
The month of May brought forth a letter under the signature of the secretary of the com- 
mittee marked ‘‘ Confidential.” A confidential letter which was made known to the public 
a few days later over the Home Service wave-length. To our regret we learnt that the local 
collections of book gifts would not be centred in the one place—the local Public Library— 
but that the local efforts of each public librarian would compete with the efforts of the Post- 
master General’s department. Later the Poct-Laureate was entrusted with the task of appealing 
over the wireless for books. Never a mention was made of the Public Library as a receiving 
depot—all books must go to London by way of the local post-office. The books would go to 
the London depot in a canvas bag—holus- bolus like pigs in a poke—and they or their fellows 
return to the same area in neatly arranged boxes of unit libraries. The result is that in at least 
one area we have a public ready to give of their private libraries but confused as to whether 
they should give them to their public library or their post-office ; with the further result that 
neither appeal is receiving a maximum response. 

The Burgh and County Librarians of Stirlingshire felt extremely dissatisfied with this 
duplication of effort and foresaw that the competition between civil service and local govern- 
ment departments would lessen the strength and success of their appeals. They asserted that 
if success was to be gained a campaign to bring to itself all the voluntary efforts and gifts of 
books within the county must be planned. 


The rightful body with a sufficiency of local prestige to attract the strongest response 
was already functioning, namely the Stirlingshire War Relief Fund. From out of the pre- 
liminary negotiations there arose a Books Sub-committee of the Executive Committee of the 
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Relief Fund. The Territorial Welfare Supervisor for the county was appointed convener 
of the sub-committee which consisted of a representative of the County Branch of the Red 
Cross and representatives of the committees of the Public Library authorities—both Burgh 
and County—along with the librarians of the various systems. This sub-committee in turn 
appointed the librarians into a Working Committee to carry through the practical details 
of their decisions. 

The wisdom of adopting this procedure became evident when the scheme began to 
move forward. The first job was to make public our plans and broadcast the appeal. By the 
contact we had established with the major body it was a simple matter to procure the support 
of all the newspapers printed within the county—seven in all— and also to receive publicity 
in the national papers of Scotland. A letter of appeal has appeared in each of the seven papers 
not under the signature of the local librarian, but under the combined signatures of the 
Lord Lieutenant of the County and the Provosts of all the burghs within the county area. 
The psychological effect of the support of such signatures is self-evident and their strength 
as compared with the solitary signature of the local librarian is as that of a small neutral 
against a great State. To strengthen the appeal the majority of the county papers gave printed 
support based on facts presented to them by the Working Committee. The official poster 
with the wording altered to suit local conditions is being used. Each burgh library and every 
centre of the County Library Service is giving display space for the poster, which has also 
been posted up in prominent spots in the more densely populated areas. No resident within 
the county is too far distant from a colleéting depot for every library and every centre is 
acting as a receiving depot for the gifts of books. 

The county scheme is administered in the following fashion. Every receiving centre 
withdraws from the gifts it receives a sufficient number to fulfil its own immediate demands ; 
the remainder is sent to a central collecting headquarters which has been established in a 
part of.the county convenient to the largest collecting depots. If a local centre does not draw 
in enough books to complete the demands made upon it, the central collecting depot makes 
up its total from the central stock of gifts. All books colleéted are, however, at the disposal 
of the Central Committee ; that is to say, the Books Sub-committee of the Relief Fund has 
first call on all gifts of books to satisfy the calls made upon it by large units or hospitals 
established within the county. In other words, the greater needs are supplied before the 
lesser. 

By the contact made with the War Fund of the county many administrative difficulties 
have been minimised. Because of its standing the major body is able to overcome more 
quickly and more efficiently matters of transport of books, of approach to the service units 
and of contaéting those whom we wish to serve with books. The chief essential of any 
scheme for supplying books to the men and women of local units and the war hospitals is 
to have at hand full information regarding the needs of the units. This means direét contaét 
with these units—a contaét not always easy to make. We in Stirlingshire were able to solve 
this problem of administration by our close relationship with the Territorial Welfare Officers 
and their supervisor and also through the Red Cross delegates on the War Relief Fund 
Committee. The result has been that through contaét with the Territorial Welfare Officer 
for one distri¢t we have satisfied a demand made by a women’s unit for French books and 
requests from other units for books on trigonometry, simple accountancy, indeed all special 
requests, as well as the many demands for light reading. 

One characteristic of the Army of to-day is that there are serving within its ranks many 
men who have been accustomed in civil life, through public library and other services, to 
sele& their private reading from stocks of good books and who have thus an appetite for the 
more worth-while books. Through the information we receive weekly from the welfare 
officers we are able to supply those men with the type of book they had cultivated in civil life. 
Another contaét which eased administration was that which permitted librarians direct 
approach to the war and military hospitals—the result a collection of books selected on the 
information the librarians gleaned from previous visits to the hospitals. There is a wide 
need for this new library service ; by this way we hope best to satisfy it. 
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Annual Reports During the War 


By Herpert C. SAwrev_e (Bermondsey Central Library). 

LooxinG back over the Annual Reports I have received since last September | find that 
there is very little alteration in the format of the majority, in spite of the restriétions on paper, 
and the abnormal conditions of the past twelve months. Some Reports have been slightly 
reduced in size by the cutting out of extraneous matter, while increasing numbers of librarians 
have adopted the economy plan of having them typed and duplicated, with a printed cover. 
A few have been reduced to sheets of typewritten statistics, but on the whole they remain 
substantially the same as in previous years. There are a number of notable absentees from 
my collection, so I presume that stricter economy has precluded the publication of Reports 
by these Authorities. The Reports | have read reveal many interesting and informative 
direétions in which the war has affected public libraries, and I propose here to make a general 
note of the principal, without drawing attention to any individual library. 

On the outbreak of hostilities some libraries immediately closed their doors to the public, 
others closed down one or more of their branch libraries, while others had to concede parts 
of their buildings to accommodate various branches of civil defence work. In the latter 
direction Reference and Junior Libraries have suffered most. Leéture halls everywhere were 
commandeered for A.R.P., or first-aid purposes. As time went on things began to settle 
down againand by the end of the year a very large majority of libraries were open and working 
normally. Hours of opening were curtailed in the early days of the “ black-out,” but normal 
working times are mostly now resumed. The building of new branches, and extension work 
on existing buildings was halted in a number of instances and since resumed, but a number of 
\uthorities have shelved any further expansion of their system until after the war. I notice 
but very little change in the financial statements published, though some libraries have suffered 
a small cut in their book fund. No doubt next year’s Reports, if any, will have a different 
tale to tell regarding their finances. 

Library Staffs have been greatly affected everywhere. Practically all libraries are now 
working with a large number of untrained temporary assistants, or with only a skeleton Staff, 
as their regular members have been wholly or partially absorbed in the work of food control, 
or in one or other of the various seétions of civil defence. H.M. Forces have claimed a very 
large proportion of the younger members of library staffs. Hours on duty have been extended 
in many cases, and annual holidays curtailed or suspended entirely. 


Turning to the work of libraries during the past twelve months | find that this has been 
affected in a variety of ways, both beneficial and otherwise. Up to September, 1939, almost 
every library had recorded greatly increased circulation, and then in the first few weeks of 
the war there was a slump and a general slackening off of borrowing. Public lectures had 
to be cancelled, and many other branches of extension aétiv ity came to an end. W hen, how- 
ever, the public had become more accustomed to war conditions a return to normal was 
experienced in nearly all libraries. A small minority did not have anything like a return to 
normality, while a good many others had to contend with an abnormal demand upon the 
resources of their lending library stocks. Included in this latter category were libraries in 
distriéts to which dwellers in vulnerable areas were evacuated, and also those in close proximity 
to military barracks and camps, naval and air force stations. With the evacuation of school- 
children many libraries lost pra¢tically all their junior borrowers, while those in reception areas 
were flooded with eager child readers. To cope with this many libraries packed up almost 
all their junior stock and sent it for use in the reception areas. Many libraries have reported a 
decline in the use of the Reference library, but others have found that the public have turned 
to this department for help in many of their war problems. From everywhere comes the 
report of additional aid to borrowers. This takes a variety of forms, chief of which are the 
issuing of two books per ticket ; the allowance of extra tickets per person ; extended times 
for reading ; and the lending of colleétions of books to groups of persons. The latter is, | 
think one of the most pleasing of all features of our war effort and one which has been generally 
adopted by most libraries. Together with the existing bodies of people in H.M. Forces, the 
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war has brought to life large numbers of groups of persons engaged in civil defence and 
war work of various kinds, and to these libraries have loaned colleétions of books in large or 
small quantities with eagerness and gratitude. Many libraries also have given large collections 
of withdrawn books and magazines to troop libraries, ships, hospitals, and civil defence posts. 
In a large number of libraries members of H.M. Forces are admitted to the privileges of the 
lending department without formality. Praétically all libraries receive parcels of books from 
their readers for dispatch to the Forces. 

These few notes show a little of what public libraries are putting into their war effort, 
and I shall read with interest the Reports coming to me within the ensuing months. 


A Municipal Musical Society 


By G. Berry, F.L.A. (Borough Librarian, Erith). 
For many authorities the coming of war put a definite brake on those aétivities for which 
Library Committees were usually responsible. This was not so in Erith, however, for the 
advent of war did not prevent the launching of a new aétivity by the Libraries Committee 
of the Council. This venture was the establishment of a Municipal Musical Society. 

The aims and objeéts of the Society were first mooted at a public meeting convened by 
the Chairman of the Libraries Committee (Councillor |. E. Burgess) and presided over by 
His Worship the Mayor of Erith (Councillor the Rev. |. W. Wilkinson, M.A.). In addition 
to these speakers the audience—over 120 in number and representative of all ages and types, 
but mostly actuated by a common interest in music—was addressed by Councillor T. C. 
Pannell, Chairman of the Finance Committee, who spoke of the formation of a similar society 
at Walthamstow with which he had been associated. A discussion took place in which several 
members of the audience voiced their views—these were mainly favourable but in one or two 
cases expressed some little apprehension as to the possible effeé&t of the publicly financed 
venture on the local amateur operatic societies, orchestras, etc. 

The meeting concluded by unanimously adopting the resolution proposed by Mr. 
Councillor Burgess and seconded by Mrs. E. M. Buckingham, Mayoress of Bexley, “ That 
the Musical Society be inaugurated.” 

\Ging upon this resolution the Libraries Committee recommended the Council to 
appoint a Director of Music and advertisements were inserted in local and national papers 
with this object in view. From over sixty applications representing an amazing wealth of 
talent Mr. Maurice Miles, who had had experience with various professional and amateur 
operatic and orchestral societies and municipal orchestras at Buxton and Bath, was appointed. 
Whilst these arrangements were going forward, however, people were being enrolled as 
members of the Society and rehearsals were held under amateur conduétors—the choir and 
orchestra each being allocated one evening per week and the Leéture Hall in the new Ele@tricity 
Showrooms was hired for this purpose. 

The coming of the Direétor of Music was well heralded and the attendances in both 
choral and orchestral seétions saw large increases. The music already purchased by the 
Libraries Committee was further supplemented with the objec of preparing for a public 
concert by the probable end of the first season’s activities in the spring of 1940. The members 
were allowed to borrow the music and special cases were provided to prote& copies in transit 
to and from rehearsals. The case was the unit of issue and the card charging method in use 
in the libraries was followed—members of the libraries Staff being present at each rehearsal. 

The enthusiasm displayed throughout the period in spite of the war, the atrocious weather 
and black-out conditions may be gauged by the attendances which reached an average of 
ninety in the choral seétion and fifty in the orchestral section. 

The rehearsals were held in preparation for a public concert to be held on April 21st 
in one of the local schools. The programme to be given included Parry’s “ Ode to St, Cecilia’s 
Day,” Stanford’s “‘ Songs of the Fleet ” and a few part songs. 
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Whilst the Society was intended to help and encourage amateur talent it was felt that 
the addition of a few professionals would both add to the attractiveness of the concert and 
by their presence and example improve the morale—if that was necessary. The talent thus 
imported was limited to the two soloists on the choral side and two or three instrumentalists 
in those seétions of the orchestra for which it had been found impossible to obtain local 
recruits. 

The audience at the concert exceeded 800 in number and no further doubt as to the 
wisdom of establishing the Society could be entertained judging by the tumultuous applause 
which was accorded the performers. I may perhaps be forgiven for citing in testimony of 
the success of the concert an account which appeared in The Times for the day following its 
being held : 

The musical society (choir and orchestra) which the Municipality of Erith has had the 

good sense to promote for the benefit of its workers gave its first concert, conduéted 

by Mr. Maurice Miles, in a large school hall yesterday afternoon. Its welcome was 
emphatic for the hall was crowded to the doors, and, as the Mayor, in congratulating 
the performers, remarked, a hall double the size could have been filled. 

The programme was an ambitious one. It began with the chorale from The Mastersingers 
(which showed that Erith harbours no nationalistic inhibitions): the choir sang some 
English part songs charmingly, the orchestra played some Schubert and Beethoven’s 
“Egmont” overture creditably and accompanied the two solo singers, Miss Elsie 
Suddaby and Mr. Arthur Fear, in their songs. Had this been their six months’ work 
(the choir and orchestra were only formed in November) it would have shown their 
diligence, but bigger efforts were to come in Stanford’s “ Songs of the Fleet,” in which 
Mr. Fear “ led the line,” and Parry’s “ Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day,” written half a century 
ago for the Leeds FeStival, for solo, chorus, and orchestra. These works involve all 
sorts of difficult problems in combining voices and instruments, and the art of accompani- 
ment is always the last acquisition of amateur orchestras. The performances left a good 
deal to be desired, but that is not said in any spirit of discouragement : rather the reverse. 
By attempting them the Erith performers showed their mettle, and there is nothing like 
reaching out beyond their present grasp. The society may be congratulated on a brave 
beginning. 

It was on this high note that the season was concluded, and unless something very 
untoward should occur September next should see a renewal of those aétivities for which 
the Society was formed and has up to the present, in spite of very adverse circumstances, 
nobly performed. 

Having described in outline the evolution of the Society it may perhaps be of interest 
to add something with regard to its organisation and maintenance. In the first place the 
Society at its first annual general meeting adopted a constitution and rules. These covered 
the title, aims and objects, membership, committee of management, officers, finance, and the 
powers of the Director of Music with respeé to selection of music and personnel for public 
performances. A link with the Council is formed by the rule that two members of the 
Society’s Committee must be appointed by the Libraries Committee, that regular reports of 
the Society’s activities together with a forecast of proposed expenditure are to be submitted 
to the Libraries Committee, and that all expenditure must conform with the Council’s 
Standing Orders. 

So far as the actual amount expended is concerned the Council granted {150 towards 
the expenses of the first season’s working and approximately £300 during the current financial 
year. It should be added that apart from the salary of the Director of Music no salaries or 
wages have had to be paid from the sums given although a good deal of work has been 
carried out by members of the staffs of several Council Departments. This has ensured the 
maximum possible value in goods being secured without the labour charges which might 
have been a very considerable drain on the limited resources available. 

As I have mentioned earlier the Society has purchased all music for the Choral Seétion 
but copies for the orchestra were hired from the publishers. Members of the Society were 
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urged and expected to take copies home for practice in between rehearsals. Despite an 
occasional illicit exchange little difficulty has been experienced in securing the return of all 
loaned parts. 

No charge has been made for membership, nor have any conditions governing the same 
been laid down. This has tended to reduce any trace of officialdom and the net result has been 
amazingly successful. 

Admittance to the concert was entirely free of charge, but this does not mean that a 
charge may not be made on future occasions. 

[ should like to conclude by reiterating the measure of success which has attended the 
venture and expressing the hope that interested persons would write for further details if 
required and | on my part should be glad to know of any comparable Societies in other towns. 


Electricity and the Issue Counter 


By Crecrzi Horr, A.L.A. (Borough Librarian, Ealing). 


A FEATURE of the new wing to the Ealing Central Library is the eleétrically-operated issue 
counter which is in fact a mechanisation of the movable counter which many librarians were 
able to see at the new Scarboroughextension at the Conference of 1937. In the present instance 
mechanism similar to that used in a post-office sorting office has been installed: it consists 
of an eleétric motor, built into the In-counter, which operates a steel tray capable of con- 
taining 26 issue trays travelling on parallel steel rails of 10 ft. length. The steel tray is con- 
trolled by two push-buttons just below counter level and the issue tray travels easily and 
swiftly the length of the counter and can be stopped or reversed instantly. By this means 
books can be discharged quickly and without effort by an assistant seated at a particular 
point at the In-counter, and the experience of the first few days of operation shows that the 
possibilities of economy and speed are very great when dealing with a large issue which is 
more than five feet long. Obviously the eleétric counter is not suitable for the average branch 
ot the small central library, but its installation in the case of extremely large issues is well 
worth considering. 

As a change from the lever-operated wickets with their accompanying foot or waist- 
high release bars, electrically-operated wickets were installed both in the Junior and Adult 
counters in the new wing. The wickets are released by push-buttons below counter level, 
and the cost of operation is nominal. The constant wear of the staff’s clothing by pressing 
many times a day against the waist high release bar has thus been avoided, and the counter 
itself presents a neater appearance since the six or nine-inches waste space covered by the 
lever-bar is eliminated. 

The cost of installing the electric motor and issue tray was £48, and the work was carried 
out under the supervision of the Borough Eleétricity Department which was also responsible 
for the design and installation of the electrical work in conneétion with the wickets. 


A Proposed Classified Catalogue of the 
British Museum Library 


In the Mechanics’ Magazine for August 6, 1836, there is printed an interesting petition (which 
is reprinted below) to the House of Commons appealing for a classified catalogue of the 
Library in place of the author catalogue which it was proposed to prepare for printing. 
The first volume of this Author Catalogue was issued in 1841, but no other volume appeared. 
It will be noted that the Trustees had already spent £5,000 on a Classed Catalogue. This was 
dropped at Panizzi’s suggestion and the General Author Catalogue was prepared in manuscript. 


R. A. Peppigz 
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BRITISH MUSEUM. 


The following petition was presented to the House of Commons on the 2nd inst. by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and we trust it will be the means of securing to the world of 
literature and science that access to the treasures contained in the British Museum which a 
good classed catalogue alone can afford, for it would be futile to institute a comparison between 
this and a mere alphabet of names. 


To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament 
assembled. 

The humble petition of John Millard, of Arlington-street, Camden Town, London, 

Showeth, 

That by certain returns presented to your honourable House in the year 1833, it appears 
that there were in the year 1832, 218,957 printed books, 21,604 volumes of manuscripts, and 
19,093 charters in the British Museum. 

That several petitions have been presented to your honourable House during the present 
session, signed by many distinguished scholars and scientific persons, praying your honourable 
House that a classed catalogue of these treasures might be printed and published in a con- 
venient form and at a reasonable rate. 

That, in the opinion of your petitioner, such a work would be a boon conferred on the 
world of literature, is indispensable to all who are engaged in literary or scientific pursuits, 
and is infinitely superior in point of utility to any a/phabetical catalogue that could be formed 
of the books and manuscripts. 

That Mr. John Murray, of Albemarle-street, at the suggestion of your petitioner, has 
offered to print and publish, at his own risk, classed catalogues of the books and manuscripts 
in the Museum, if printed in o&tavo and sold in parts, and that by this means many thousands 
would be saved to the public. 

That your petitioner has witnessed with the deepest regret, that in the report of the 
Committee appointed by your honourable House to inquire into the condition, management, 
and affairs of the British Museum, printed among the votes of your honourable House of the 
14th inst., there is no recommendation to your honourable House on the subjeét of classed 
catalogues, nor any notice of Mr. Murray’s offer. 

That your petitioner has reason to believe that an alphabetical catalogue of the printed 
books is now in course of preparation, and that it is the intention of the Trustees of the 
Museum to print this catalogue at the national expense, probably amounting to some 
thousands of pounds, to the exclusion of a classed catalogue, which might be printed and 
published without any demands on the public purse. 

Your petitioner, therefore, humbly entreats your honourable House, that your honour- 
able House will be pleased to direét the Trustees of the British Museum, 

1. Nof to print the alphabetical catalogue of the printed books now in course of preparation, 
which in your petitioner’s opinion would not pay a tithe of its expenses, which no book- 
seller would undertake the risk of publishing, and which would be comparatively useless 
to the public. 

To resume and complete the classed catalogue of the printed books, the preparation of 

which it appears, from the annual accounts of the Museum, has already cost the nation 

more than s000/., and to enter into an agreement with Mr. Murray to print and publish 

the same at his own risk. 

3. To prepared a classed catalogue of all the collections of manuscripts, and to print and 
publish it in the same way. 


N 


And your petitioner will ever pray, &c. 
July 28, 1836, Joun MILLaRD 
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AUTOLYCUS’ PACK 


AND OTHER LIGHT WARES: BEING ESSAYS, ADDRESSES AND VERSES 


By ARUNDELL ESDAILE, M.A.., Litt.D., President of the Library Association, and a Servant ot 
the Trustees of the British Museum. Demy 8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii. 232. Portrait Frontis., 12s. 6d. net. 


Scope of the Work 


The author of “‘Autolycus’ Pack and other Light Wares ” confesses by his title that, like Shakespeare’s 
archpediar in “‘ The Winter’s Tale,” he offers here nothing heavy. The volume contains no solid results 
of learning, bibliographical or other, but some of the occasional essays, addresses and poems he has 
written during the thirty-six years spent in the service of the Trustees of the British Museum from 
which he is about to retire. The paper from which the title is taken was the overflow of the delightful 
task of cataloguing the Huth Ballads ; in others the author writes as a Johnsonian, having been President 
of the Johnson Club and also of the Johnson Society of Lichfield ; and in others as a librarian, or one 
who has been a librarian, since it is over a dozen years since he quitted the Department of Printed Books 
for the Secretaryship of the Museum, but he has continued to be a Councillor, and is now President, 
of the Library Association. Of the poems which conclude the volume, some have appeared in a semi- 
private pamphlet, but others are new ; all are short and some are lighthearted. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 

Have you yet joined the Home Guard, formerly the L.D.V.? Your quite venerable 
grandeur would be an asset to it? The German parachutist or the Quisling running against 
you in a country pass would be so overcome that he would be reduced to inarticulate shivering. 
[ try to imagine our President, Dr. Esdaile, in a tin hat—his magical doétor’s robes laid aside— 
shouldering a rifle of uncertain age, or someone’s double-barrelled breech loader, parading 
the Weald. Would not he be a formidable proposition to meet in the g.o.s. ?* 

That is all very well, but these reflections occur to me when | contemplate the in- 
numerable doings of librarians in these days. It is easy for some of our colleagues to tell us 
we ought to be doing our own work, that it wants doing now more than ever, and that we 
evade our opportunities, but when those we serve call upon us for urgent other tasks, can 
we demur. “ Here am I, send me,” is, as another writer has said, the only answer that any 
of us can give profitably at this time. And we have no cause to be smug about it when so 
many of our youngsters are at sea, in the air or in barrack and camp—some of them having a 
good time it is true, but all of them interrupted in their mode of life, their studies, their 
professional progress, and some of them finding their time “ not so good”. So we find 
ourselves card-indexing ration consumers, suppliers and defaulters, chasing sellers of more 
sugar than they ought, soothing women whose butchers have snaffled all their coupons by 
accident—this happens in general stores where meat is only one of the household com- 
modities sold—and I am learning, as never before, how much the strength and weakness of 
human nature depends upon its relations with grocer and butcher. My training as librarian 
has been of great use to me, and | have acquired the power of uttering the soft answer in a 
degree and with a fluency never necessary or contemplated in the library. From this the Home 
Guard duties offer fresh air—for so far we drill in a local recreation ground—and other relief. 


It seems years since I last went on duty all night guarding fields whose denizens were, 
when midnight came, ghostly cows, whose sudden expirations of forced breath—cows do 
snort at one with most contemptuous deliberation—éstartle one more than a wilderness of 
Nazis—at least | think they do, not having yet met the wilderness aforesaid. Our only capture 
so far has been an errant Air Raid Warden who, making a short cut to his post across our 
field, was found to our delight to be unable to produce his identity card! After such strenuos- 
ities | am rather like a chewed rag on the following day, but it revives youth. And as for 

My Lrpraries ; 

I have never loved them so much. It is with a feeling of almost guilt that I turn over book- 

lists, reviews and—joy of joys in this day—new books. Streams of people come in and out, 

many of them my fellows in various A.R.P. and war concerns and I am getting a closer contaét 
with my own people than ever I had. I have dozens of plans, but then most of my younger 
lads are away in uniform, and some things have therefore become physically impossible. 
True, my temporary new girls show enthusiasm, but they cannot have the grip and drive of 
my own admirable staff. Still: we do what we can: books for the troops in the Y.M.C.A., 
\.A. Posts, and one of the local Flying Grounds, sets for A.R.P. Posts, Casualty Stations, 
Hospitals, even for emergency mortuary staff. And we don’t forget the children who are 
away. The recent re-evacuation of the youngsters creates pretty big problems, and all their 
bigness is in their details ; /.e., how to convey books, carriage charges which are now unduly 
heavy, more than the thirty shillings per 1,000 which the Board of Education allowance 
will pay, grateful as | am for even that much official recognition. Even packing cases are a 
difficulty and I can’t get enough petrol ; I’m afraid to send our own car—or can |? I believe 
the evacuees are going to exercise the library possibilities of Wales and the western counties 
pretty considerably. 

\s a light relief | have read twice and mean to read again the Librarian of Congress’s 


new pe vem 








*See P. G. Wodehouse, writer of exquisite English, 
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“AMERICA WAS PRoMISEs,” 

which is certainly interesting. I confess that I cannot understand why modern poets eschew 
the ordinary graces of poetic writing, beautiful metres, true rhymes, consistent stanzas and 
so on. Everything that can be expressed by the free rhythmic prose which now claims to 
be poetry can be said with greater effeét in the older forms, but of course, to make that effect, 
the skilful ease of genius is required. This poem is in that type of writing affected by T. S. 
Eliot in his remarkable Ash-Wednesday, the only lines in which I can really understand seem 
to have been written by Shakespeare! It is, however, more comprehensible and seems to 
mean that the salvation of the world is one of the promises that is implicit in America. But 
it is beautiful as rhythmic prose. Occasionally I am nonplussed, as here : 

Who is the voyager on these coasts ? 

Who is the traveller on these waters 

Expeéts the future as a shore: foresees 

Like Indies to the west the ending—he 

The rumour of the surf intends ? 
I cannot understand it, | admit. Of course Mr. MacLeish might retort—he won’t but he 
might—with Dr. Johnson, “I am not obliged to furnish you with an understanding ”. 
\nyway, | am going to read it again. You do so, too, and tell me. 

THe WINTER 
is yet to come. Dr. Esdaile still guides—and will guide well—the destinies of the L.A. 
Mr. Welsford is full of plannings and good $strategems for the aid and defence of libraries. 
We Stand as I write on the edge of the blitzkrieg—where we have stood daily of late. Our 
1irmen have given the Nazi socks. We keep our nerve, our spirits, our hope. And so do you, 
Pll be bound ! Vale ! 
CALLIMACHUS, 


Dear PLUTARCH, 

I am remiss in not replying much earlier to your epistle of June, but, as my lamented 
\unt Tabitha Jeptha used to say on such occasions, “ Better to be a leetle late than never ! ” 
(nd, as has been usual of late, my screed is hastened to the printer’s clutching hands by 
a telegram from our editor, to which I simply cannot turn a deaf ear, although, of course, 
that is entirely the wrong sort of metaphor to employ. 

I have spent this afternoon in a pastime that was very dear to me in the well-beloved 
days before the war, i.¢., looking at libraries presided over by my neighbours, of whom | 
have several, all within bus reach. In one town I have again been pleasantly surprised, for 
about the third time, to see what beautiful branch libraries a truly enlightened Library 
Committee is erecting at intervals of about eighteen months. I never seem to see pictures of 
them, anywhere ; the Chief Librarian neither orates at conferences nor tells us how to do it in 
our journals ; nor does he make trips to remoter Europe on behalf of anybody, but he presides 
over a library system that | envy! Perhaps it is because of his obscurity that he gets things 
done, or perhaps it is because he spends no time at all 

WRITING PAPERS 

that he has so much time to devise such intriguing buildings and equip them so carefully. 
Once again | have seen a fine new library, alas, not yet completed in certain details through 
war-time delays, but jiggling at the post waiting for the “‘off,” with its stock ready, and 
catalogues ditto. What is more he possesses a secret beyond my probing. How to keep 
committee members out until the official opening ceremony. My high stars, Plutarch, what 
vehemencies | have suffered through well-meaning gentlemen telling me how to do it! Not 
that committee interest is an unwelcome thing, although committee interference of a sadly 
unenlightened type is maddening in the extreme. 

He was telling me, too, of a happy experience within the past few weeks. Together 
with Chairman and Vice-Chairman, he was interviewing girls for a junior post. Out of four 
girls two were nondescript, but unanimity could not be reached as to which of the other two 
was to be appointed. Whereupon Mister Chairman said, “ | expeét you could do with an 
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extra girl, anyway. Have you any objections if we appoint both!” To those of us who are 
contriving with depleted staffs, such an event comes with the tonic freshness of a day at 
Blackpool. Perhaps we get ourselves appointed to the wrong towns, or else having got our- 
selves appointed, we handle the eleéted representatives wrongly. You will no doubt have the 
answer to that conundrum, Plutarch. 

The other library that | called upon had been invisited since the opening day, when the 
Chairman told us how terribly upset he and his committee would be if mothers so far forgot 
themselves as to bring crying infants within the precints. Such crying infants, he declared, 
would sadly upset their chief librarian, who was a very, very sensitive man. But time has marched 
on since that happy summer afternoon, and like so many chickens coming home to roost, 
this afternoon I counted no less than seven squalling or explorative juveniles playing the 
very deuce, whilst the librarian who has since replaced the sensitive soul, was rubbing his 
more stolid head wondering how to banish them. 

‘“ Why not have the caretaker shoot them out ?” | ventured to inquire. 

‘“ My Goodness, I can’t do that!” he returned. ‘‘ Have you ever seen our caretaker ?” 

(A few minutes later | did inspect this pontifical gentleman, whom, | gathered, the 
residents of the town describe as ‘ The Bishop of Salubria and Lower Ozone,” and gathered 
exactly why one could not ask him to “ shoot juveniles out ’’). 

On the opening day | thought this particular library which is a sort of fabric divided 
by long glazed partitions running from walls to ceiling, was quite good, but to-day | was 
much struck by the fact that all the said partitions and doors were done in oak, fumed dark 
as Hitler’s past, and all the furniture was polished oak. How good it would have appeared, 
I said to myself, had the fixtures and doors been done in a light finish, also. But perhaps the 
funereal appearance of the aforesaid was to chill the squallers. | was much struck at this library 
by two notices, one announcing that there was no air-raid shelter in the building, and that 
patrons must decamp to one situated at “ X,” and the other blandly proclaiming that upon an 
air raid warning being received, readers should make their way to the air raid shelter in the 
basement. | wonder how many readers have observed and read those two announcements ? 

But this is not by any manner of means writing about the subject of your letter of June 
last, wherein you remarked that 


LIBRARIANS ARE A TACITURN RACE. 

With that pronouncement | violently disagree. They are almost as voluble as Herr Goebbels 
as they busy themselves about their mission of ensuring that the greatest number of books are 
read by the largest possible number of people. They speak of ‘‘ How to Use YOUR Library ” 
at Mothers’ Meetings, and Rotary luncheons, and sometimes they lecture, with lantern slide 
illustrations, upon the “ Wonders of Llama Land”; they write pamphlets on digging for 
victory, or mothercraft, and send them for review to The Library Assiffant ; they devise 
cunning slogans and have them Stencilled; they drink mild or bitter according to taste, 
and sit up late at conferences telling wicked fibs about “ their libraries ” ; and some of them 
write books, though none has penned a best-seller. You speak with regret of no librarian 
having published his autobiography. | gloat over that omission, for surely few of our 
librarians have lived a life of sufficient “ colour” to make their memoirs engrossing. 

Imagine a chapter on “ Lectures | have given to Women’s Guilds,” or one on “ How 
I secured a full-page review of my annual report in the Exchester City News,” or even, 
worse Still, “ Short Lists | have Been On, and Why I was not appointed Direétor of the 
Snobbington Libraries, Art Galleries and Museums, in April, 1937. It is better, Plutarch, 
that we remain obscure, qualifying for a miserable three lines in our professional ‘* Obituaries,” 
and half a column in the local weekly, recalling our triumphs. 

And now, as the famous “ Sid” has been known to enquire on the radio, ‘‘ What do 
you think, Chums ? ” 

Vale ! 
HyprRa. 





We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of’ LerreERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
-E:ditor, THe Liprary Wor.p. 
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Topicalities 
pical 
Edited by Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 

BARKING.—In spite of the many war- 
time building restrictions and difficulties, the 
Borough of Barking has completed the new 
Public Library at Markyate Road, Dagenham. 
The opening ceremony was performed by 
His Worship the Mayor of Barking on June 
ist, 1940. The building occupies a site at the 
junction of two roads and has been designed 
to allow for the erection of a community 
centre on land adjoining. This consideration 
has influenced in part the plan of the building. 
The Adults Lending Room occupies the 
greater part of a central o¢tagon from the 
three lower sides of which extend the News- 
paper and Magazine Room, the Juvenile 
Library and the Entrance Hall. Also situated 
on the ground floor, and distributed with due 
regard for practicality and symmetry, are the 
Librarian’s Office, Workshop, Staff Room, 
Porter’s Room and Lavatories. In the base- 
ment, the floors and walls of which have been 
specially constructed to prov ide an effective 
air raid shelter, are the heating chamber and 
Stores. The heating is by low pressure hot 
water system and panel heaters have been 
incorporated in the installation. 

BURTON-UPON-TRENT.—Owing to the 
continued paucity of people using the Lending 
and Reference Libraries after 7 p.m., the 
Burton-upon-Trent Public Library Committee 
has decided, in the interests of economy, to 
close all departments at 7 p.m. each evening 
until further notice. 

DARLINGTON.—The most noteworthy 
feature of Darlington’s “ Summer Book List 
is “ Your Privilege,” a cordial invitation to 
Darlington’s 30,000 non-borrowers to take 
advantage of their Public Library service. 
The psychology of this invitation is sufficiently 
sound to achieve the desired result. 

HALIFAX.—An unusual exhibit is on dis 
play at the Halifax Central Library. It consists 
of sample pages of manuscript and the cuttings 
book of Mr. Whiteley Turner, the Halifax 
author. Through the courtesy of the Halifax 
Courier and Guardian, the Halifax Libraries 
have recently acquired the actual manuscript 
of Whitely Turner’s ‘‘A Spring-time Saunter.” 
Published in 1913, this book is of especial 
interest to those literary enthusiasts who 
ramble round the Bronte moorland; it also 
contains much information difficult to obtain 





elsewhere. As a boy, Mr. Turner lost his 
right arm and the manuscript of “A Spring- 
time Saunter”’ had to be written with his left 
hand; the handwriting is in a good state of 
preservation and is remarkably neat and 
regular. 

HYDE.—* Music ” is a bright and beauti- 
fully printed folder advertising in classified 
form the cream of the Hyde Public Libraries’ 
music collection. A companion folder provides 
a handy guide to the resources of the Hyde 
Reference Library. 

LUTON.—Sinclair Lewis is the subje& of 
“Modern Authors—No. 3,” published in 
“ Books” for June. This live series of 
miniature pen portraits is establishing Luton’s 
new 8-page booklet as a popular and practical 
library publication. 

MANCHESTER.—That excellent quarterly 
“The Manchester Librarian,” is now reduced 
to four pages. The April number contains 
but two items—an essay lamenting the decay 
of conversation and a criticism of ‘‘ Time and 
the Conways,” presented by the Dramatic 
Section of the Manchester and Distriét Library 
Fellowship. Both articles make interesting 
reading, but the absence of material bearing 
directly upon professional affairs will be 
disappointing to readers outside of Manchester, 
at least. 

POR TSMOUTH.—Evidence of the close 
co-operation between the City of Portsmouth 
Libraries and the School of Art is given by the 
“* Catalogue of books on art in the Portsmouth 
Public Libraries,” produced by the Libraries in 
response to a request from the Principal of the 
School of Art for the use of his students. This 
classified catalogue is complete with subject 
index and location symbols. The entries are 
duplicated on folio sheets of pale violet paper ; 
these are bound between covers of cream card- 
board with a maroon linen backing. The 
resulting appearance is highly pleasing and 
wholly suited to the special purpose of the 
publication. Extra copies were wisely run off 
tor distribution to the public. 

WALLASEY.—tThe Public Libraries have 
issued a leaflet entitled ‘‘ The War and You,” 
listing some works of reference which will 
give the reader a better understanding of the 
news and help to solve legal and other war- 
time problems. These books are published in 
loose leaf form and therefore can be kept 
constantly up-to-date. 
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Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 

EautnGc Public Libraries.—57th Annual Re- 
port, 1939-1940. Borough Librarian, Cecil 
Hope. Population (est. 1938), 166,000. 
Total stock, 92,165. Total issues, 1,146,414. 
Borrowers, 43,380; extra tickets, 40,382. 
Branches, 5. 


New developments in the library service, chief of 


which was the addition of a new wing to the Central 

building, marked the year covered by this Report. 

In May last the old lending library was closed and 

demolished and a temporary department was set up 

in the former newsroom, This disorganisation of the 
service, together with the war, caused a big fall in the 
total annual circulation. Two evening branches also 
had to be closed owing to Staff and other difficulties, 

but arrangements are being made for the opening of a 

part-time branch in place of one of them. The Green- 

ford Library experienced its busiest year on record, but 
the other distriét libraries did not have anything like 
such a good time. The first year’s working of the 

Perivale Library shows that it is gradually but surely 

fulfilling its purpose in a very scattered arca. This 

Report is a very fair example of a home-produced 

publication. 

Fatxirk Public Library.—Report for 1939- 
1940. Burgh Librarian, L. Taylor Brown, 
F.L.A. Population (est. 1939), 38,400. In- 
come from Rate, £3,000. Issues: Lending, 
169,524; Children’s Library, 24,807. 
Borrowers’ tickets in use, 15,755. 

Falkirk’s war-time Report is certainly a_ well 
executed sample of the typewritten variety ; it is nicely 
set out, clearly typed and easily readable. The past 
year has been one of much aétivity, although greatly 
hampered by the changed conditions since last Sep- 
tember. The home-reading department was affeéted 
for a few months and issues fell considerably, but a 
recovery was made in the latter part of the year. The 
children’s library suffered in much the same manner, 
and the total circulation fell below that of the previous 
year. The returns for the carly part of this year, how- 
ever, seem to point to the realisation of record figures 
at the end of next May. Large scale alterations to the 
library were planned, but unfortunately these have 
been indefinitely postponed. Small minor rearrange- 
ments were carried out, providing a welcome relief 
to the overcrowded home-teading department. Among 
a number of amendments put forward to maintain as 
wide a library service as possible were the abolition of 
the weekly half-day closing ; the extension of the loan 
period for books ; and the allowance of five tickets to 
each reader instead of two. Colleétions of books have 
been loaned to hospitals, A.R.P. centres and other 


bodies. 


Hype Public Libraries —Annual Report, 1939- 


1940. Borough Librarian, K. C. Harrison, 
F.L.A. Population (est. 1938), 31,710. Rate, 
3.3d. Income from Rate, £1,912. Issues : 


Lending, 148,918; Junior, 11,441; Branches, 





27,841. Borrowers, 6,727; extra tickets, 
2,036. Branches, 3. 

Mr. K. C, Harrison, F.L.A., took up his duties as 
successor to Mr. F. A. Richards in the post of Borough 
Librarian in June, 1939, and this is his first annual report 
to the Hyde Authorities. The past year was a very busy 
one in many respeéts, although the total book circula- 
tion does not show up so well as in previous years. 
Since the outbreak of war, however, readers appear to 
be using the lending departments more than ever before 
and record issues are forecast. The circulation from 
the Junior Library was well above the year before in 
spite of the faé& of having been turned out of its home 
in the Central Library basement, which has been 
converted into a First-aid post. All Wardens’ posts in 
the Borough are provided with colleétions of books 
from the libraries. The total number of registered 
readers is the highest ever recorded. During the winter 
months the leéture programme was carried out as 
usual, 


Leeps Public Libraries—Annual Report for 
the year ending 31$t March, 1940. City 
Librarian, R. |. Gordon, M.A., F.L.A. 
Population, 494,000. Rate, 3.429d. Income 
from Rate, £49,974. Total issues, 3,360,312. 
Borrowers’ tickets in use, 164,788. Branches, 


22. 

This is only a mere shadow of a Report compared 
with those usually published by the Leeds Authorities, 
as war-time economy has made it necessary to reduce 
it to a minimum. The prevailing conditions have had 
an adverse effect upon the work of the Libraries, par- 
ticularly the home reading departments. The total 
circulation shows a large decrease when compared 
with the previous year. The Junior libraries suffered 
most owing to child evacuation. Over 5,000 books 
were lent from the children’s departments to libraries 
in reception areas. A Central Information Bureau was 
formed in the early days of the war and has dealt with 
many thousands of queries, both local and national, 
caused by the emergency. The new branch library at 
Cross Gates was opened in December last by the Earl of 
Harewood. This was the only library in the system 
that recorded a successful year’s work. Proposals for 
further branch libraries are held in abeyance. The 
valuable Yorkshire Colleétion from the Reference 
Library has been withdrawn and deposited in a place 
of security. Fifteen members of the staff were seconded 
for duties in the Report Centres of the City, and six 
have joined H.M. Forces up to the end of March. 
Books have been lent to Anti-Aircraft Batteries and 
A.R.P. centres in the City. 

Lutron Public Libraries.—Report, 1939-1940. 
Borough Librarian, Frank M. Gardner. Popu- 
lation (eSt.), 100,000. Rate, 2.39d. Stock: 
Lending, 46,783; Reference, 4,104. Ad- 
ditions, 7,474. Withdrawals, 5,096. Issues : 
Lending, 387,608 ; Junior, 135,980; Refer- 
ence, 19,515. Borrowers’ tickets in force, 
37,964. Branches, 2. 

For the first time in the history of the Libraries 
the annual circulation passed the half-million mark in 
the year under review. An increase of 76,182 over the 
previous year was recorded, Nearly 40 per cent. of 
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the increase was non-tiétion, which seems to show that 
in Luton people have turned to serious, rather than light 
reading in war-time. The largest increase was in 
technical works, while there was a greater demand than 
ever for religious books. There was an increase of over 
4,000 in the number of non-fiction tickets issued. The 
children’s libraries had a remarkably busy year and the 
returns show an increase of over 35,000. The large 
basements of the Central Library have been converted 
into air raid shelters, and this necessitated a temporary 


rearrangement of departments resulting in a lack of 


Storage space and shelf-congestion. The Leéture Hall 
is being used by outside bodies and A.R.P. services. 
The Reference Library was used more last year than for 
some considerable time. Hundreds of withdrawn books 
and periodicals have been sent to wardens’ posts, troop 

Stations, etc. A Citizens’ Advice Bureau was estab 

lished at the Central Library and has dealt with many 

hundreds of enquiries. 

RADCLIFFE Public Libraries.—31st Annual 
Report, 1938-1939. Borough Librarian, 
G. F. Leighton, A.L.A. Population 
(estimated), 26,860. Rate 2.637d. Income 
from Rate, £1,744. Stock: Lending, 
23,600; Reference, 1,871. Additions, 2,486. 
Withdrawals, 1,642. Issues: Lending, 
184,435 ; Junior, 26,862; Reference, 1,437. 
Borrowers, 7,014; extra tickets, 1,961. 
Branches, 2. 

During the year being reviewed the highest annual 
circulation in the history of the Libraries was recorded, 
beating the previous highest by 7,271 and being 11,841 
greater than last year. All the adult lending depart 
ments were much more aétive than previously, but 
there was a small decline in the work of the Junior 
Department. Compared with the previous record yeat 
the issue of non-fictional works, which has been 
Steadily rising for the past ten years, has increased by 
16 per cent., and fiétion by 3 per cent. Both branch 
libraries experienced their busiest year he decline 
in the use of the Junior Library was confined mainly 
to older children, as the younger ones scem to usc the 
department a good deal more since the abolition of the 
age limit. The Council have at last decided to carry 
out the long-awaited extension and re-cquipment of 
the Central Lending Library. The work is being put 
in hand immediately and will, when completed, relieve 
the congestion which has handicapped the working of 
the department for so long. 


Review 


READERS’ GUIDE TO COLLECTING. The 
Library Association: County Libraries’ 
Section. IS. per doz. copies. 

lhe County Libraries’ Se€tion of the Library 

\ssociation has issued this litthe Guide to Books on 

Colle€ting forthe benetit of readers for whom the books, 

if not available in their local library, can be borrowed 

trom other libraries. A list like this is generally full of 
titles of books of the common or garden varicty with 
very tew of the really important works which the more 
advanced colleétor would like to sce and use, and this is 
no exception to this rule. On the other hand it is 
curious to note that under the heading Stamps, in 





addition to the ordinary Gibbons, Lowe, Sefi and such 
like, there are included two monographs on the Stamps 
of Barbados and St. Vincent respectively. These are 
the only two works on special countries mentioned and 
it would be interesting to know on what theory they 
were included. Under Coins and Tokens, Batty’s 

Copper Coinage does not appear, but Codrington’s 

monograph on Musalman Numismatics does. Very 

few of the really out-of-the-way subjects of colle&ing 
have been included, although books exist on them. 

\ list of a few of these books is added. R.A.P. 

CHINESE CEREMONIAL PAPER. Hunter (D.) 
Chinese Ceremonial Paper. A Monograph relating 
to the fabrication of paper and tin foil and the usc 
of paper in Chinese rites and religious ceremonics. 
Spec. 1937. 

CIGARETTE CARDS. Bason (FP. T.) Cigarette Card 
Colle&tors’ Handbook and Guide. 1938. 

COAL PLATES. AgrscuLaprus JUNIOR, OPpERCULA. 
London Coal Plates). [By Dr. Shephard Taylor]. 
1929 

FIRE MARKS. Wu.uiams (B.) Specimens of British 
Fire Marks. 1934. 

GLASS PICTURES. Crarxe(H.G.) The Story of Old 
English Glass Piétures, 1690-1810. 94 plates. 1928 

MASKS. Grecor (J.) Masks of the World. 91 
plates. 1937. 

MUSIC TITLES. Imeson (W. E.) Illustrated Music- 
Titles and their Delineators. A Handbook for 
Colleétors. 9 illus. [1912]. 

POT LIDS. Crarxe (H. G.) The Pot Lid Book, 1931 
being a résumé of Pot Lid colleéting and a detailed 
catalogue of all the known existing Pot Lids from 
the pottery of F. E. Pratt and J. Austin. 30 plates, 
1931 

RAILWAY TICKETS. Wrener (L ) Passenge r Tickets 
771 illus. [1940] 

rRADESMEN’S CARDS. Heat (Sir A.) London 
l'radesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century. 101 plates. 


925. 

VISITING CARDS. Berraretir (A.) and Prior 
(D. H.) U Biglietto di Visita Italiana. Contributo 
alla Storia del costume ¢ dell’ incisione nel secolo 
18. 676 illus. 1911. 


Book-Selection Guide 


\ DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 
PROFESSIONAL. 

Book Aucrion Recorps, Vol. 37, Part 2. 
Stevens, Son & Stiles. 30s. net per annum. 

rhere are 2,460 records in this quarterly number 
covering the period Jan.-Mar. of this year. No less 
than 12 days of American sales are included against 
11 of English. Consequently the trail of the dollar is 
over all the pages. It is very useful to have the American 





prices to compare w ith ours. 

THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE BritisH SOCIETY 
FOR INTERNATIONAL BisLioGRAPHY. Vol. I. 
1939. Parts 1-3. Non-members, each part 
38. net, post free. \nnual Subscription 
10s. 6d. post free. 

The first publications of the British Society for 

International Bibliography are four in number and all 
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deal with the abstraéting and classitying of information 

principally of a scienfic and technical chara¢ter and 

generally speaking of current or up-to-date interest. 

Ihe Society is apparently pledged to the Universal 

Decimal Classification and forms the British National 

Seétion of the International Federation for Documenta 

tion. Three papers deal respectively with the Post Office 

Engineering Dept., the Imperial Bureau of Horticulture 

and Indian Jute Mills Association and outline the 

methods adopted in the information bureaux and 
libraries of these organisations. 

Rue (Eloise) (Compiler) Subjeé& Index to 
Books for Intermediate Grades. Chicago, 
A.L.A. $4.00. net. 

An index to 1,300 books suitable for grades 4-6 
and will be found useful to librarians on this side, as 
many of the books are available here. 

WILLING’s Press Gurpe, 1940. Sixty-Seventh 
Annual Issue. Willing’s Press Service. §s. 
net. 

* Willing’s "’ is one of the most useful reference 
books for ready reference. It is arranged as usual in 
alphabetical order of titles with an index of class publi 
cations and an arrangement under counties and towns. 
Lists of Titular changes and Amalgamations, of London 
addresses of Dominion, Colonial and Foreign Publica- 
tions, and of Reporting and News Agencies complete 
the work. We regret to notice five publications indexed 
inder “‘A.’" None appear under “An” or “* The.” 
Bradshaw's Guide is wrongly dated 1839. It Started 
in Dec., 1841, which is No. 1. The Time Tables issued 
by Bradshaw previously to this have nothing to do 
with the monthly Still in existence 
Winrericu (John T.) Twenty-three Books 

and the Stories Behind Them. — Frontis. 
Lippincott. 12s. 6d. net. 

Books about books will always fascinate the 
wveneral reader and Mr. Winterich’s Stories of twenty 
three great books and of their author will be no excep 
tion to the rule From Bacon's Essays to Wilde's 
Ballad of Reading Gaol, his seleétion ranges and the 
Stories are always interesting. 


GENERAL. 


ALLASON (Brigadier-General W.) Military Map- 
ping and Reports. Illus. Duckworth. 2s. 
net. 

\ very clear and concise account of the modern 
methods of translating photographs (acrial and others) 
and reports into map form for Headquarters’ use 
Bacon (Charlotte) Infinite Traveller. What 

of the Road ? Williams & Norgate. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Here we have a treatise on man’s progress along 
the road from “* protoplasm to genius and saint,”” and 
his search after truth. The subjeéts discussed include 
Mind and Emotion, Psychology and Behaviour, 
Spiritual Enterprise, Evolutionary Purpose, and so 
forth. The author concludes by adjuring mankind to go 
forward courageously into the future 


BATEMAN (Donald) Berkeley Moynihan, Sur- 
geon. Illus. With a Preface by Lord 
Moynihan. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net. 





This well-written biography of a great surgeon 
presents a lifelike pi€ture of an outstanding personality 
both in his professional and human aspeéts. In faé the 
latter side of the man has been stressed, bringing out the 


remarkable qualities which led to his success after 


strenuous carly Struggles. As surgeon of the Leeds 
General Infirmary, author of one of the Hunterian 
Orations, President of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
among the many well-deserved honours which fell to 
his lot, Moyniham had indeed his share of this world’s 
rewards. It is unfortunate that an outstanding biography 
of this charaéter should not have been indexed. 


Bet (|. H. B.), Bozman (E. F.) and Biake- 
BOROUGH (]. Fairfax) British Hills and 
Mountains. Illus. Batsford. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ handbook for the climber in England, Wales 
and Scotland. Fincly illustrated. 

Beza (Marcu) Byzantine Art in Roumania. 
Illus. Batsford. 21s. net. 

Twenty-nine of these ninety-six fine plates are 
reproduced in colour and the author tells us in his short 
preface that he chose his subjects from ecclesiastical and 
other objects which he discovered in the monasteries, 
libraries and museums of the Eastern Orthodox 
countries. Icons, portraits, caskets, embroideries and 
illuminated pages from various Gospels are amongst 
the beautiful objects here represented, and the volume 
forms a lovely addition to any library. An introduction 
has been written by the Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem 
and the author dedicates his work to King Carol I. of 
Roumania. 

Biair (Catherine) Rural Journey. A History 
of the S.W.R.I. from Cradle to Majority. 
Illus. Nelson. 3s. 6d. net. 

lhis history of the Scottish Women’s Rural In- 
Stitutes from their beginning in 1915 up to the prevent 
day, is, the author says, “the harvest of twenty-one 
years’ experiences of many Rural Institutes.” It forms 
a general guide to the fine work of social development 
done by the Institutes, especially amongst the house- 
wives of isolated farms, and contains many useful hints 
on organising meetings, suggestions for recreation, and 
the teaching of various crafts. 

Bioom (Ursula) The Log of No Lady. Being 
the story of a London woman evacuated 
before the outbreak of war. Chapman & 
Hall. 10s. 6d. net. 

Here is the story of what happened to a woman 
evacuce during the first six months of the war. Trouble 
lay in the faét that life was dull in the guest-house where 
she Stayed, and she had to suffer from the local doétor’s 
home cinema, from the ecnormities perpetrated by 
Hughie Huggins and from her own inability to manage 
a motor car successfully. Grand fun, but perhaps a little 
unkind in spots, seeing the seriousness of events. 
Braun (Hugh) The Story of the English 

House. Illus. Batsford. 1os. 6d. net. 

\n historical survey of the changes in the archi- 
tecture of the English House from Saxon times to the 
present day. The influence of the social history of the 
country, of the foreign example, and of the use of new 
materials is shown. There are over one hundred plates 
trom photographs which clearly show the various types, 
from cottages to castles, and the work is fully indexed. 
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Brown (E. T.) Bread and Power. Hodge. 
10s. 6d. net. 

\ Study of modern democracy based upon the 
author’s idea that modern democracy is really autocracy. 
His suggestions for reform apparently include the 
machinery of government in praétice in Switzerland 
to-day and to which no real democrat could ever 


objeét. A democracy to retain force and compete with 
diétatorial powers must be really democratic and the 
author has done well to point this out 


Coap (N. E.) New Zealand from Tasman to 
Massey. New Zealand, Wellington, Tombs. 
(London, British Author’s Press), 6s. 6d. net. 

lhe publishers claim this to be the standard text 
book of New Zealand history, used in the schools and 
universities of the Dominion Divided into five 
sections it commences with Discovery, and the arrival 
of the Dutch who were the first to open up the South 

Pacitic, and proceeds through Colonisation, The 

Provincial Period, Period of Wars and Gold, up to The 

New Era in Politics, which includes New Zealand's 

share in the Great War and a chapter on New Zealand’s 

imperialism. There is a bibliography and index, and 

Miss Coad who is an acknowledged authority in New 

Zealand on the history and geography of the Pacitic has 

compiled the work from original sources 

CoHEN (Lucy) Some Recollections of Claude 
Goldsmid Montefiore, 1858-1938, with a 
foreword by The Right Hon. H. A. L. 
Fisher, O.M. Illus. Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 

\ dignified and thoughtful biographical memoir ot 

a fine character and scholarly mind told by one of his 

ntimate friends. Montefiore was well known for his 

Hibbert Lectures on the origin and development of the 

religion of the ancient Hebrews He founded the 

Liberal Jewish Synagovue and will be remembered for 

his educational and philanthropic work 

De La Mare (Walter) Pleasures and Specula- 
tions. Faber. 15s. net. 

his colleétion of some of the famous author's 
special pieces needs no recomm endation fron a re 


iewer. It will definitely find its way without help on to 


the shelves of every library worthy of the name \s 
there is no list of the essays contained in the volume it 
may be as well to enumerate some of them. The first, 
dealing with the Elizabethan era, is entitled “* The 
Great Adventurers,”’ followed by “* Hans Christien 


Andersen,”’ “‘ Tennyson,’’ “* The Naturalists,’’ and the 
Wharton Poetry Leéture of 1935, “* Poetry in Prose,” 
“Rupert Brooke and Imagination,’’ ‘*‘ Flowers and 
Poetry ’’ and “* Some Women Novelists.’” Several of 
w cSssays have beer reprinted , im an enlarged and 
revised form, from The Times Literary Supplement 
Denes (Gabor) Action Photography. N.P. 
Handbook, No. 15; Clouds Make the 
Piéture. N.P. Handbook No. 16. Illus. 
Fountain Press. 1s. 6d. net each. 

I'wo more additions to this useful series, describ 
ng various aspeéts and types of photography. Valuable 
tthe guides for the amateur 
Dewnurst (Evelyn) Lawn Tennis, May I 

Introduce You ? With sketches by Aubrey 
Weber. Pitman. 3s. 6d. net. 








Booksellers to the World 


FOYLES 


QUICK, EFFICIENT POSTAL SERVIGE 
New and secondhand books 


on every subject. Stock of 
nearly three million volumes 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Foyles for Books 


113-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone : Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 






\ very practical book of picture diagrams and 


explanations written by a coach to help beginners in the 
early staves of the game Ihe author believes that by 
forming from the start the habit of good style and 
practising hard even the person W ho is not ¢ rod at 
vamecs should bec mea reasonable player. 


Dunk (John L.) The Struéture of the Musical 
Scale. Lane. 8s. 6d. net. 

Ihe author probes into the secrets of the scale 
much as the mathematician probes into the secret of 
why two and two make four, and many accept both 
these bases as a heritage on which the elaborations of 
musical composition and problems of higher mathe- 
matics are founded. Here, however, is a work which 
will give the student a more intimate knowledge of the 
‘whys,”’ “ wherefores *’ and “ hows” of the scale, 
und the general reader, as apart from the music lover, 
will find his conclusions form a fascinating Study. 
Ear.e (Hubert P.) Blackout. The Human 

Side of Europe’s March to War. _ Illus. 
Lippincott. 1os. net. 

\ vivid and human story of the alarms, rumours, 
and tension in Europe in the days just before and just 
after the declaration of War. ‘The author was a Harvard 
man attached to the United States Embassy at Paris for 
a short time before the War, and writes of his personal 
experiences 
EaspALE (Joan Adeney) Amber Innocent. 

Hogarth Press. 5s. net. 

Chis is the author’s third work. It took almost 
seven years to complete and establishes her reputation 
as a poct beyond any question, 
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Farmer (Henry George) The 
Arabian Music. An Annotated Bibliography 
of Arabic Manuscripts which deal with the 
Theory, Practice, and History of Arabian 
Music. Illus. Bearsden, Issued Privately by 
the Author. 

Dr. Farmer has in this 
of Arab music a valuabk tide to the MSS. of Arabic 
ubjeét, together with full references to 
their printed forms or to works which cite them. Out 


of his total of 3 ntries no less than 188 have the 


NCK appended his means No Copy 


volume given the Students 


treatises on the 


myst letters 


Known and it is hoped that the publication of the list 
vill lead to the discovery of manuscripts of many of 
th 


Fe re 


R.T.S. 


Tests. 


Illus. 


FARNES (Kenneth) Tours and 
word by Sir Pelham Warner. 
6s. net. 

On f the world’s famous bowlers has written 
of his cricketing lite ranging from the villawc 
i Park to such distant pitches as the West 
New Zealand and South Africa. His 
rst-Class Cricket To 


the story 
rreen at Grick 
Indies \uStralia 


pter ‘Some Thoughts on I 


lay,”’ is all too short, but will be thoroughly appreciated 
by those who love the came There are many wood 
illustrat is repr xduced fr photovraphs 

FirpANk (Thomas) | Bought a Mountain. 


Harrap. 8s. 6d. net. 
I} un account of a sheep farm at Capel Curie, 


pure hased Dy i youny man who had prev iously been 


fruit-canning in Canada Ihe act tics during his first 
hard vear at Dryffryn, such as sheep shearing, breeding 
i flock, crop growing, wool sales, are described in 
interesting manner, as well as rock climbing expeditions, 


the beauty of the hills, and such experiments as running 
is lett to carry on the 


his Country with the 


a snack bar To-day a woman 
work suthor CTVes 
Forces, but Mr. Firbank 
arguments for a bigger agricultural industry 
britain, at 
to the land ifter the War 
Frowerty (John J.) Make Way for the Mail. 
Illus. Lippincott. 9s. net. 

\ dramatic picture of the development of the 
United States Mail. Pon , Stage Coach, Rail 
vay and Aeroplane are all described and well illustrated. 


Grey (C. G.) A History of the 
Allen & Unwin. tos. 6d: net. 

\ useful account of the 

’ ranisation oft the \ I 
\ir Department by the Adn 
In the nature 


ncludes his work with many 
n Great 


und many more will “ return 


d hopes that he 


Express 
\ir Ministry. 


development of the 
urm from the tormation of an 
ralty in 1910 to the 
f war in 1939 ot things the 
s rather scrappy but it give 


of the history of the Royal 


tion ot the work 
it very good outline view 


\ir Force and its min sterial control 


Gustav STRESEMANN, His Diaries, Letters, and 


Papers. Edited and Translated by Eric 
Sutton. Vol. IIL. Macmillan. 25s. net. 

Ihis yume deals with the last three vears of 

Sere Y lit Starting with the entry of Germany 

ito the League of Nations shows the development 

f the lations with Poland which under the National 

eM li t rewire ke | to th present war The se three 


Sources of 





WORLD 


years, 1926-1929, are the most fateful in Germany’s 

history and foreshadow the downfall of the democratic 

republic. 

Gwynn (Stephen) (Editor) Scattering Branches 
Tributes to the Memory of W. B. Yeats. 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

W. B. Yeats was not only a tine poet and dramatist 
but his story, as one ot the contributors to this volume 
says, is “ Part of Ireland’s Story.”” Gathered together 

revealing many sides of 
his charaéter and readers will be grateful to Stephen 

Gwynn, Sir William Rothenstein, Edmund Dulac and 

the other writers and artists for the illuminating side- 

lights they have thrown on a delightful personality. 


HamMOND (William E.) What Masonry Means. 
Introduction by Joseph Fort Newton, 


Litt.D. Allen & Unwin. §s. net. 
he author belongs to that class of Freemasons 


in the volume are nine essays 


who look upon their craft as a religion and see in it 
a cure for most of the evils the world and mankind 


suffer trom. 


HAMPDEN (John, Compiled by) An Eighteenth 


Century Journal. Being a Record of the 
Years 1774-1776. Illus. Macmillan. 16s. 
net. 

\ record of events and people during the three 


eventful years 1774-1776, compiled from contemporary 
Ihe extracts 
are given in detail with occasional remarks (in brackets) 
Full authorities are given for 


sources, newspapers, letters, books, etc. 


to make the sense clear. 


each statement and there is a good index. 


Harper (Harry) Lords of the Air. Illus. 


R.T.S. 8s. 6d. net. 

From the pioneer acroplane of the Wright Brothers 
to the Spitfires and Hurricanes that are in the news to 
day, the author has known them all and many a Story 
he has to tell of them and of their pilots. Well illustrated. 


Hote (Christina) Folklore. Illus. 


Batsford. tos. 6d. net. 

\ brief survey of the folklore 
England, contined chiefly to those beliefs and customs 
which still exist, giving an account of their origin and 
history. The work is divided into three parts; The 
World of Everyday, including those customs, etc., con- 
nected with Birth, Marriage, Home, Work, Death, etc. ; 
The World of Nature, including Sun, Moon, Stars, 
Birds, Beasts, rrees, Plants, W ater, W ells and Stone > 
and lastly The World of Magic. here is a short 
bibliography and a comprehensive Index 


Hook (Alfred) The Human Mind. The Key 
to Peace and War. Watts. 8s. 6d. net. 

Conceived and written e the outbreak of 
war, this work provides an important dissertation on 
and effect. “* Mind,”’ writes the author, “ 
source and the controller of all aétivities.”” 
“* Mind’ brought about the war of 1914 and diétated 
the terms of the Versailles settlement, which planted the 
seeds of future confli@. ‘* Unless we can learn the nature 
of that mind, what hope is there that the errors of 


English 


and traditic ms of 


betor 
Cause is the 


human 


Versailles will not be repeated, and a new catastrophe 
prepared for the next generation?’ A study which 


s to be taken seriously, 


deserve 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY COMES OF AGE 


y 

| JAMES H. WELLARD, B.A., F.L.A., Ph.D. 

Assistant-in-Charge of Intellectual Activities, 

International House, University of Chicago. 

Author of Book Selection: its Principles and 
Practice. 

Demy 8vo. Cloth, pp. xii.; 214. ros. 6d. net. 


| 

| 

| Scope of the Work 
The author deals with the place occupied by libraries in society and explains very clearly 
the relationship which ought to exist between the library and the public, deriving 
| therefrom several important conclusions as to the point of view which librarians and 
committees ought to adopt. There is a definite need for a book of this kind which 
attempts to synthesize the independent studies and theories of public librarianship made 
iI) to date. The scope of the book is general enough to interest all librarians, and contains 
a great amount of new material. It is an interesting and very readable work, for which 
there is certainly a place in the literature of librarianship. 


Contents 
Foreword 
Preface Part I. 
The Public Library as a Social Force. 
Chapter I. The Public Library and Democracy. 


Chapter II. Society and the Public Library. 
Chapter III. The Public Library To-Day in England and the United States. 
Chapter IV. The Future of Libraries and Librarianship. 
Chapter V. The Popular Library To-Day in Germany and the Soviet Union. 
Part II. 
The Sociology of the Public Library. 
Chapter VI. The Relation of the Library to Other Social Agencies. 
Chapter VII. Librarianship in Relation to Other Fields of Knowledge. 
Chapter VIII. Librarianship and Sociology. 
Chapter IX. The Library As a Social Agency. 
Chapter X. Technical Developments and Public Librarianship. 
Chapter XI. Library Personnel, Education, and Training. 


| Part III. 





The Practice of Public Librarianship. 
Chapter XII. What is the Public Library ? Theoretical considerations ef its Nature 
and Functions. 
| Chapter XIII. What is the Public Library ? Practical considerations. 
Chapter XIV. Summary and Conclusions. 
Index 


GRAFTON & CO. (Frank Hamel), Coptic House, 51 Great Russell Street, 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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Horn (Lillie B: and Arthur C.) 101 Things 
to do in War-time. A Praétical Handbook 
for the Home. Illus. Batsford. §s. net. 

Previous issues in this useful series dealt with 
occupations for Littl Folks, the Boy, the Girl, the 

Handyman, and the Housewife, but this new volume 

deals especially with the problems of war-time such as 

Food Economy, Black-out, Evacuees, and Garden 

Produce, as well as giving instruétions for indoor 

occupations, knitting for the Services, First Aid, etc. 

Fully illustrated from photographs and with clear 

diagrams 


HuGues (Rupert) Thomas E. Dewey, Attorney 
for the People. Illus. Constable. 
net. 

For the last cighteen months Thomas FE. Dewey 
has been Distri& Attorney of New York and his work 
in cleaning up the city and putting an end to many of 
the criminal racketeering swindles is known in outline 
But the record of his life as placed 


12s. 6d. 


to most people 
before us in this volume is so full of the details of his 
work for the people, both before and after his cleétion, 


that it reads like a romance 


Jagutn (Noel) The Signature of Time. The 
Revealing Symbol: The Human Hand. 
Illus. Faber. 8s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Jaquin has Studied his subjeét for many years, 
during which he discovered certain principles which 
he has applied in aétive practice. He maintains that a 
personal knowledge of what is found in the hand can 
help the individual to increase his personal cfhiciency 
His work, he considers, will be valuable to all who find 
life difficult, tragic, or depressing The book is 
illustrated with a number of explanatory diagrams 


Joap (C. E. M.) Journey through the War 
Mind. Faber. 8s. 6d. net. 

Che author has made an attempt to gather between 
two covers the various reactions of different classes of 
people to the present war. Some of his findings arc 
fearsome, some of them encouraging, but no real 
solution of the problem is forthcoming, although he 
has an answer ready which he propounds in terms of 
Federal Union 


Keviett (E. E.) Ex Libris Confession of a 
Constant Reader. Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

The author seems to have spent a very large 
portion of his life in contaé with books but unlike 
most extensive readers he is able to convey his ideas 
gathered from books and his opinions of his favourite 
authors to his readers in their turn 


Lapour’s Arms tin WAR AND Peace, by C. R. 
Attlee, Arthur Greenwood, Hugh Dalton, 
Herbert Morrtson, Philip . Noel-Baker, 
Barbara Ayrton Gould, Leonard Woolf, 
Professor Harold Laski. With a preface by 
Lord Snell. Lincolns-Prager. 3s. 6d. net. 

The views of the Labour Party colleétively and of 


its leading members individually on the War, and the 
possibilities which the future hold for us all in this 


country 





Lairp (John) Theism and Cosmology. Being 
the First Series of a Course of Gifford Lec- 
tures on the General Subject of Meta- 
physics and Theism, given in the University 
of Glasgow in 1939. Allen & Unwin. 
tos. 6d. net. 

Readers will be grateful for this volume of Gifford 
Lectures by Professor Laird who has examined meta- 
physical possibilities in the light of the latest findings 
of contemporary philosophy. The Lecture on Omni- 
potence makes a special appeal to the enlightened mind. 


> 

Lawson (Cecil C. P.) A History of the Uni- 

forms of the British Army, from the 

Beginnings to 1760. Volume |. Illus. Peter 
Davies. 12s. 6d. net. 

Military Costume has always been a favourite 
subje@ for research and Study. The fortunate student 
who has been able definitely to place the colour of some 
regimental facings or the shape of a hat, has always 
been able to find kindred enthusiasts to whom his 
discovery would be interesting. But the whole story 
of the development of British Military Uniforms has 
not been written and Mr. Lawson has produced the 
first volume of a work which should become a Standard 
authority on the subject. 


Lorser (Dr. Johann A.) Animal Behaviour : 
Impulse, Intelligence, Instinct. Illus. by 
Erna Pinner. Macmillan. tos. 6d. net. 

Dr. Loeser, formerly of the University of Berlin, 
came to this country as a refugee in 1938, but died in 

1939, leaving his manuscript unrevised \lterations 

have been made in it in the light of recently acquired 

knowledge, but the book is in part a translation of the 
original German work. From observations which he 
and other students made on animal behaviour, Dr. 

Loeser came to certain conclusions with which some 

zoologists and psychologists disagree, particularly in 

the matter of instinct in animals. In his work he has 
attempted to prove his theories,and divides it into parts 
dealing with Impulses of Self-Preservation, Impulses 

Leading to Propagation, Social Impulses and Impulses 

of Migration. Miss Erna Pinner’s illustrations are 

clever and helpful aids to an understanding of the 
subject. 


Mepuicorr (W. N.) British Foreign Policy 
since Versailles. Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 
\ summary of the events which led up to the 
present war. A useful bibliography and an index are 
included. 


MULLEN (Pat) Come 
ros. 6d. net. 

Pat Mullen was the central figure of the well-known 
film, The Alan of Aran, made by Robert |. Flaherty, 
and this is his life-Story up to the time of the making 
of the film. Setting out from the lonely island off the 
West Coast of Ireland for America, he found himself 
thrown into its underworld amongst the toughest of 
charaéters, and his adventures and varied jobs make an 
interesting Story. In 1921 he returned to Aran on the 
death of his brothers, and worked his father’s sixteen- 
acre holding, earning a few shillings by aéting as guide 
to tourists. Amongst them he made several friends who 
lent him books and helped him to find true happiness 


\nother Day. Faber. 
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Neary (M. B.) Canteen Management and 
Cookery. Miles. 2s. 6d. net. 

\ most useful litthe handbook, especially during 
war-time when the canteens are doing such important 
service. The first section gives hints on the equipment 
required, including a list of utensils, crockery, etc., 
followed by the methods of ordering supplies with a 
list of dry goods, types of meals, food values, methods 
of cooking, with time-tables, then recipes under the 
headings of Fish, Meat, Meatless Dishes, Salads, Cakes, 
ctc., and finally suggested menus, with menus for child 
ren and a list of meals which can be provided at a cost 
of 4d. and 6d. per head. 


Neitt (Humphrey B.) Forty-eight Million 
Horses. Illus. Lippincott. 12s. 6d. net. 
\ popular and well-illustrated account of the rise 


ind present position of cleétric power 


NELSON DiscussiONn Books. 2s. 6d. net each. 
55. Easr (Gordon) Mediterranean Problems. 
Maps. 

Mr. East provides a geographical and historical 
setting for the discussion of the many problems con 
nected with the Mediterranean to-day. He then con 
siders these from the point of view of Great Britain, 
Italy, France, Palestine, Spain, the Near East, and ends 
with strategical considerations. There are a urcat 
number of sketch maps 
61. JAGGER (J. 

Future. 
An interesting Study of the possibilities of English 


Hubert) English in the 


as the future world languayc 
68. LearnHarr (Julian) Style in Architecture. 
Questions of style are the usual basis for discus 
sions on Architecture, and here a well-known architect 
has written in lanyuaye suitable for the layman on such 
subjects as the Art of Architecture, Origins and History 
of Style, Modern and Romantic Style, etc. 
75. MaAtne (Basil) New Paths in Music. 
\ discussion by the well-known broadcasting 
critic of prominent European composers and their 
works, the future of Symphony, and of Opera, Music 


in America, ete 


Owen (Harrison) The Playwright’s Craft. 
Nelson. 3S. 6d. net. 

\ dramatic critic and successtul playwright, Mr. 
Harrison is well qualitied to teach others how to succeed 
n dramatic work and his chapters on Plots, Problems, 
Characters, Dialogue and Stage Management are 
thoroughly practical and will be found useful not only 
by would-be dramatists but by those who are well on 
the way to succeed already 
Pounpb (Reginald) Pound Notes. Chapman & 

Hall. gs. 6d. net. 

Humourous notes from the vast reservoir of Mr. 
Pound's interesting experiences among men and things. 
\s good or even better than “* Their Moods and Mine,” 
and even the title is inspiring 
Pratt (Anne) Wild Flowers of the Year. Illus. 

R.T.S. 5s. net. 
he author offers this work as “ a little guide-book’ 
) the fields, and lanes and woods,”’ and includes those 


flowers which are most common. The arrangement is 
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by months, the scientific name of each flower is given, 
an appendix wives descriptions of the floral details 
shown with the figures of each plant, and the many 
coloured plates will be a great help in identifying the 


Varictics, 


Rreyno.ps (E. E.) Introduction to Heraldry. 
Illus. Methuen. 6s. 6d. net. 

\ clearly written clementary handbook of the 
heraldic art. It will be found useful by all students and 
those who wish to understand the antiquated phrase- 
ology of the art will find all the information necessary. 


RickMAN (A. F.) Swedish Iron Ore. _ Illus. 
Faber. 8s. 6d. net. 

Swedish Lron Ore is one of the great factors in the 
economic warfare of to-day. There is very little in- 
formation on it in English and Mr. Rickman has done 
well to produce this clear and concise account of the 
industry. 


SARGANT-FLORENCE (M.) Colour Co-ordina- 
tion. Diagram. Lane. 15s, net. 

The work is an enquiry into the essential principles 
that govern the satistaétory assembling of colours. 
The author describes his theories under the following 
headings : The Chromatic Circle, Analysis of Newton’s 
\nalogy, and completes the volume with seven chapters 
on the application of the theories. This is a book for 
the student as well as for the artist, and may be con- 
sidered authoritative since it is written by a praétical 
colourist with life-long experience of the art of painting. 
The diagrams are helpful and there is a short biblio- 
graphy and a good index. 
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Sava (George) Donkey Serenade. Travels in 
Bulgaria. Illus. Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Sava is well known for his books on his 
medical and surgical experiences told in his own 
inimitable Style, and in this his latest work we get the 
same Style applied to an entirely different subject. His 
journeyings through Bulgaria have an individuality 
and personal interest which divides them sharply from 
the ordinary travel adventures. His faithful companion, 
old Vasil, is a real charaéter, and the background throws 
a topical light on the conditions which obtain in the 
Balkans to-day. 

ScuppER (Townsend) Jane Welsh Carlyle. 
Illus. New York, Macmillan. 18s. net. 

Mr. Scudder has drawn his biography from a 
colleétion of Jane Carlyle’s letters which he edited 
and published, and his discovery of these gave him the 
impetus to work up Mrs. Carlyle’s story Interesting 
personalities pass through his pages, but they do not 
provide the main theme, as he has endeavoured to 
bring out most clearly her problem of smoothing over 
the difficulties consequent on her marriage with a 
genius here is nothing fundamentally new in his 
book, but the joint life of the Carlyles is shown from 
a different angle to that generally accepted and this 
biography will remove many of the misconceptions 
which have arisen from earlier Studies. 

Suan (The Sirdar Ikbal Ali) The Spirit of the 
East. An Anthology of the Scriptures of 
the East with an explanatory introduction. 
Nelson. §s. net. 

\ selection from Moslem, Parsee, Hindu, Hebrew, 
Confucian and other systems of Oriental religion are 
here given and they will be found illuminating to the 
oct ile nt il mind 
Sretn (Gertrude) Paris France. Illus. Bats- 

ford. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ personal point of view about Paris and the 
French, in whom the author has unbounding faith. 
lowether, France and Great Britain are going to civilise 
the twenticth century and “* make it be a time when 
anvbody can be tree, tree to be civilised and to be.” 
May the prophecy come truc ! 

Srewarr (Alexander) Shoes for the Road. 
Foreword by Principal John Macleod. 
Frontis. Pickering & Inglis. 6s. net. 

\ collection of twenty-five sermons by a popular 
minister. Several of these devotional articles were con 
tributed to the “* Free Church Monthly rhe title ot 
the book is taken from the first sermon 
SWEETING (Elizabeth ].) Early Tudor Criti- 

cism. Linguistic and Literary. Blackwell. 
12s. 6d. net. 

he author has Studied her period well and traces 
the development of criticism from late mediaeval 
times to the beginning of the Elizabethan period \ 
valuable introduétion to the literature of the epoch. 
THompson (R. W.) Voice from the Wilderness. 

Being a record of my Search for El Dorado, 
and of those who have sought and found 
New Lives. Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 

\ study of the emigrants in various parts of South 


(America and the reasons for their presence there. 





THorPE (James) Come for a Walk. A Book 
for Motorists and Others. Illus. Methuen. 


8s. 6d. net. 

In these days of petrol rationing this practical 
little guide to the joys of walking should prove of much 
value. Theearly chapters deal with the planning of the 
walk, the pack and kit, inns and hotels, etc., and these 
are followed by extracts from the logs of many walks 
taken by the author and others since his youth, with 
descriptions of the countryside and places of interest 
in the Yorkshire Fells and Dales, Wales, Galloway and 
Carrick, Cirencester, etc. 


Wayne (Philip, Editor) The Heritage of 


Poetry. English Poems from Chaucer to 
the Present Day. Longmans, Green. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

\ rich anthology of verse, compiled of some of the 
not so familiar poems of quality. More than half the 
poems are not to be found in the Golden Treasury nor 
in the Oxford Book of English Verse. Part 1. devotes 
80 pages to Shakespeare and the Earlier Pocts, 80 from 
Campion to Waller and the rest from Milton to Pope. 
Part Il. is divided into three sections—Thomson to 
Coleridge, Shelley to Swinburne, and Hardy to the 
Present Day. At the end of the book are valuable 
notes extending to some 80 pages. 


FICTION. 
\nsorr (Jane) To Have, To Keep. Lippincott. 
8s. 3d. net. 


\ domestic romance which deals with the problem 
of happy marriages. Written in very readable style. 
AuinGron (Adrian) These, Our Strangers. 

Chatto & Windus. 8s. net. 

Iheory and prattice are detinitely different things 
and no more clearly is this demonstrated than in the 
situations described in this entertaining Story Little 
visitors from town to country are not always the young 
creatures with sprouting angelic wings that they were 
thought to be by the Vicar of Payling, whose inspiring 
sermon keyed up the people of the village to do their 
duty. How things worked out in the reality is told here 
in an amusing mixture of pathos and bathos 
\rmour (Donald) So Fast He Ran. Chapman 

& Hall. 8s. net. 

I'he legends of Maiden Castle in Dorset which 
has recently been excavated are here expounded. Mr. 
\rmour has written a rich and thrilling romance of 
which the scene changes from present day to Saxon 
times, from Saxon times to Roman, and from the 
Romans to the Neolithic tolk who were the first to 
make their home on the Dorset hill-top. 

\rkey (Bertram) The House of Clystevil. A 
Smiler Bunn Novel. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Another adventure of Smiler Bunn and _ his 
partners. As the vears go on they seem to mect more 
and more melodramatic villains. They are, however, 
quite capable of dealing with them and the Clystevils 
found it out. 

Burton (Elizabeth) Cling to Her, Waiting. 
Dakers. 6s. net. 

\ psychological love story that is somehow difter- 

ent to the usual romance. The author has an insight 
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into the feminine thoughts and emotions which it is 

the fashion of to-day to classify and describe, if not to 

exploit 

But.er (Gerald) Kiss the Blood off My Hands. 
Nicholson & Watson. 7s. 6d. net. 


Ihe Story of a murderer by accident not perhaps 
by intention. Bill Saunders is a childlike brute and his 
Story is brutal and vet fascinating 
Corsetr (James) Her Second Murder. Jen- 

kins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Men of the Japanese secret service are after the 
formula of the usual wonderful explosive Several 
murders take place and Scotland Yard is not too 
brilliant in solving then However, everything clears 
up amid the sound of wedding bells 
Davison (G.) Twisted Face Defends His Title. 

Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The usual complication wonderful disguises, 

secret papers and all the rest of it. ‘Twisted Face and his 


opponent having both been apparently killed several 


times are left quite active for the next volume 
Derective Srortes OF To-pay. Faber. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

\ good colleétion of twenty modern deteétive 
Stories which readers of this sort of thing will be sure 
to appreciate hey are written by masters of the 
ra thrill in a small space. “After 





particular art of givi 

Death the Deluge,”’ by Elizabeth Ferrars, and ** The 

Inspiration of Mr. Budd.” by Dorothy L. Savers, arc 

cur;rst inding im the if Way 

FosrER (George C.) Green Lipstick. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Eton and Harrow match with its old estab 
lished tradition of pinching rival trousers is the basis 
of a gorgeous comed in which the events must be 
read to be thoroughly appreciated. Sir Raffles Truffles 
ind the iconoclastic Jane Rosctield are both inimitable 
characters 


Gask (Arthur) The House on the Fens. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 


\nother of the adventures of Gilbert Larosc 
What was the mystery of Wrack House and who killed 
Major Sampson ? Larose himsclf had a narrow escapx 
trom being arrested, but as usual all turns out well 


GrRIMSHAW (Beatrice) Lost Child. Jenkins. 


7s. 6d. net. 


\nother colourtul Stor b this well-known 
authoress, this time laid on Thursday Island. A found 
I pearling, half-castes, treachery and abduétion form 
in exciting background to a thrilling romance 


GuNN (Neil M.) Second Sight. Faber. 8s. net. 
\n cerie story of the Scottish Highlands which 


takes place in a shooting box. Suspense, foreshadowed 


death and “ second sight”’ are cleverly worked into 
the theme. 


Linpsay (Kathleen) The Moonlit Path. Jen- 


kins. 7s. 6d. net. 
Vere Langley arrives at Malta to find her fiancé has 
disappeared. Stranded, she secks a post in a Maltese 
muuschold, has a love affair with Colonel Grant, a lady 
killer if ever there was one, and finds peace and hap- 
“ ji , 


piness at last. A love drama par excellence. 








Lock woop (Vere) Flaming Lanterns. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

\ Story of the war between Japan and China in 
which Carolyn Shannon and Kenneth Marsh meet in 
the most romantic of circumstances rhe author cet 
tainly has “‘ what it takes,”” to use an Americanism, 
when it comes to describing passion, intrigue and 
danger 
McDoweE.t (Franklin Davey) The Champlain 

Road. Toronto. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 

Seventeenth century Canada makes a wonderful 
background to the Story of the Jesuit Missionary 
Colony of Huronia and the martyrdom of the devoted 
priests. This is not the first historical novel the author 
has written, but it is without doubt the best from his 
pen 
Mason (Robert) Three Cheers for Treason ! 

Hurst & Blackett. 8s. 3d. net. 

\ spy Story of the summer of 1939 placed in 
Monte Carlo. The usual extraordinary people do the 
usual extraordinary things and the spy system is 


exposed in the usual extraordinary way. 
Myers (L. H.) The Pool of Vishnu. Cape. 


9s. 6d. net. 

Readers of Mr. Myers’ work, ** The Root and the 
Flower,” will welcome this continuation of his plan 
to place on his beautiful painted canvas the lives of 
certain types showing how cach fulfilled his or her 
destiny. The author has broad vision and writes with 
an insight into the true place which man holds in the 
reneral scheme of things. The scene is laid in India. 
SrarR (Leonora) Cinderella’s Cousin. Jenkins. 

7s. 6d. net. 

Kathleen Elliott is much older than Hilary Fortune 
und the two have lived together in genteel poverty in 
the Fortune home. For a while nothing happens and 
then, lo and behold, two men are respeétively attraéted, 
but unfortunately, owing in the main to Hilary's obtuse- 
ness she gets out of one engagement into another and 
everyone is unhappy One would think it would be 
casy to right matters and in the end this happens 
SyLvAINE (Vernon) Aren’t Men Beasts! Jen- 

kins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Those who were fortunate enough to see the 
umusing play on which this book was founded will 
ippreciate the humour of it Mr. Herbert Holly’s 
s and the end—to 


predicament reads like the tarce it 
those who like this sort of thing—is screamingly funny. 
ViviAN (Francis) The Frog was Yellow. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 
\n unpleasant person is murdered. Blackmail and 
secret papers complicate the matter but the murderer 
is careless. As to the frog—but the reader can find out 


about that for himsclf. 
Wextis (Carolyn) Crime Tears On. A Fleming 
Stone Deteétive Novel. Lippincott. 8s. 3d. 


net. 

Fleming Stone had his work cut out to solve the 
problem of the locked room and the new instrument 
of murder with only one little clue to help him. Of 
course he gets there all right but one cannot help 
wishing he was a little more colloquial and not so 
sententious as to be almost boring. 
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WiiiraMs (Mountford) Hound Island. Nelson. 
7s. 6d. net. 

It took the hero quite a lot of pages to discover 
that the Isle of Dogs might be described as Hound 
Island. Luckily the rest of the action was not quite 
so slow or the financial position of this country might 
have been badly jeopardized. 

Wopenouse (P. G.) Eggs, Beans and Crum- 
pets. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Uproarious chuckles at the Drones club. More 
power to P.G.W.’s clbow in these times when one 
laugh is worth a hundred. 

Woop (Andrew) There is no Ogpu. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Exiled Russians in Paris, kidnapped and taken to 
Moscow, ultimately escape in spite of all the machina 
tions of the secret police and its hangers on 

JUVENILE. 
Cockburn (Russell R.) Mally. The Story of a 
Dog. Illus. Macmillan. tos. net. 

I'he author, who is well known as a naturalist and 
sportsman in Canada and the U.S.A., and was for several 
years with the Department of Game and Fisheries in 
northern Ontario, here relates the life story of his white 
husky dog Mally, leader of his team. It forms a clear 
picture of life amongst the wild animals, and the 
Indians, of the northern fronticr, which all children will 
enpoy reading about, and has many illustrations trom 
beautiful photographs of the animals, et 
Fisk (Dorothy) The Sun, the Sky and Kit. 

Illus. by Gertrude Blum. Faber. 8s. 6d. net. 

\n interesting story for children explaining in a 
pleasant way all about the weather, through the 
questions of the little boy Kit, and the answers he 
received He learnt How the Sun Warms the Ai: 
What Makes the Wind, Snow and Hail, the History of 
a Depression, and such like. He visited a meteorologi 
cal Station, made his own barometer, and many other 
things rhe trontispiece gives the idea of Buchan’s 
warm and cold periods, and the book is full of diagrams. 


HARRISON (G. B.) New Tales from the Old 
Testament. Illus. by E. A. Cox. Nelson. 
§s. net. 

\nother volume in the New Tales Serics, being 
Stories of the Old Testament from Genesis to the death 
of Samson re-told for children, but retaining much of 
the original Biblical wording 
Harrison (G. B.) New Tales of Troy. Lllus. 

by C. Walter Hodges. Nelson. ¢s. net. 

he Story of the Liad and of the destruétion of 
l'roy are here adapted for boys and girls. The Greek 
and corresponding Roman names of some of the gods 
and heroes in the Tales of Troy are given and there 


are cight coloured plates 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


BADGES AND EMBLEMSOF THE Services. Illus. N.AG 
Press. 6d. net 

Hyman (Esther) (Mrs. Esther Chapman) Pied Piper. 
Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net 

Jacks (L. P.) Construétion Now. Dakers. ts. net. 

Liz (Jonas) The Devil's Birthday Bruno Cassirer. 


7s. 6d. net 





NELSON’S PLAYS FOR AMATEURS. 1s. net each. 

James (Frances) ** Even That Which He Hath.” 

PAKINGTON (Mary) The First Shift; Knitters of the 
Deep. 

RusBinstein (H. FP.) Moneys from Shylock. 

Russet (Eileen) Three Monologues. 


PotLtarp (R. S. W.) After the Raid is Over. Hamish 
Hamilton. 6d. net. 
Concerns claims for war injuries and damages. 
lure Srupio. Special French Issuc. August. 2s. net. 
Beautifully illustrated in colour and black and white 
WREN BOOKS. R.T.S. 8d. net cach. 
Cours (Erroll) Galleons of the Air. 
ruompson (Dora Olive) That Girl Ginger. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
\.L.A. BULLETIN, June, 1940.—BLACKWELL, 
Catalogue 465, Second 1940 Miscellany ; Catalogue 466, 
Greek and Latin Classics —-ENOCH PRATT FREE 
LIBRARY, Two Year Report, 1938-1939.—THE 
LIBRARIAN, July, t940.—THE LIBRARY ASSIST- 
ANT, July, 1940.—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, July, 1940. —THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, 
June sth, July, 1940 NEW ZEALAND 


LIBRARIES, May, June, 194 rHE REFLECTOR, 
No. 1, Vol 40. 


Correspondence 


1sth July, 1940. 
The Editor, THe Liprary Worvp. 
Sir, 

| have read your note on a history of the 
Library Association. Some years ago, when I 
looked into the matter, | found that a history 
could not be written until the L.A. minutes 
had been well indexed. | presume that a real 
history is required, not a collection of gossip 
and apocryphal anecdotes. It is necessary to 
discover the origins and the originators of 
developments in L.A. policy. You state: “ In 
history the real interest lies in men rather than 
in things.” True; but even in the history of a 
nation the historian gives character sketches 
only of those men and women who have 
contributed to the history. Again, future 
Students of library history will not be interested 
in charaéter sketches of dead and gone 
librarians (in whom old Stagers feel a senti- 
mental interest) unless they were pioneers. 

I remember that when I tried to raise the 
money for a replica of a fine oil portrait of 
Sir John MacAlister by Eric Kennington (a 
painting which would have given distinétion 
to one wall of Chaucer House) I was told 
quite plainly that the people of to-day had 
not known ‘“‘ Mac” and were not interested in 
him. 

Public Libraries, 

Edinburgh. 


Yours, etc., 
Ernest A. SAVAGE. 





OUR PLEDGE 
TO THE LIBRARY PROFESSION 





We desire to assure Libratians that it 
is our earnest desire to keep the price of 
Book-binding at a reasonable figure in 
order that the money allotted for this 


purpose may give the greatest possible 
return during present War conditions. 


We gave Librarians a fair deal during 
the last War, you can rely upon our 
doing so again this time. 

OUR PLEDGE—-LOWEST PRICES 
CONSISTENT WITH GOOD 
MATERIALS AND SKILLED 
WORKMANSHIP, 





CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. 


PORTWAY, BATH, SOMERSET 
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